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THE UTILITY OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


Ir is often said that utility is the ruling geniue of 
our age. Accordingly we notice, in many quarters, 
astrong tendency to subject the different branches 
of enterprise in which men engage, to the rigid 
test of utility, and thus to free the great interests 
of life from all redundant labor and expense. As 
an obvious result of this tendency, our present 
system of Collegiate Instruction has been vigo- 
rously attacked. The position is assumed, that 
this system, established at a remote period, fails 
to meet the demands of the age; that it causes the 
great highways of life to be deserted ; a large por- 
tion of the time and labor being uselessly devoted 
to the acquisition of dead languages, which, but 
for the interested devotion of the learned, would 
have been long since forgotten. * * * * * 

In deciding upon the utility of any system, two 
points must be defined: 1. The object; 2. The 
means proposed for its accomplishment. We pre- 
sent, then, the following leading heads: 

I. What should be the object of a course of 
study? 

II. The utility of classical studies, in securing 
that object. 

I. It may be needless to remark, that the pri- 
mary object sought, in a prescribed course of 
study, is, to expand and discipline the intellectual 
powers, so as to give them the greatest possible 
strength and maturity. The mindjof man, like 
the soil on which he treads, possesses within itself 
strong native energies, which proper cultivation 
may quicken into growth, and ripen into a beau- 
tiful and luxuriant harvest: but the same mind, 
left to itself, like a barren waste, yields nothing 
upon which the eye can rest with satisfaction and 
delight. The labors of the agriculturist and edu- 
cator, then, are alike in this respect, that their 
object is to bring out, and mature to the fullest 
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extent, the properties of mind and matter; and 
with both, the beauty and perfection of the har- 
vest, greatly depend upon the nature and skill of 
the cultivation. 

The primary object of education, then, is not so 
much to store the mind with knowledge, as to 
draw out, strengthen, and direct its powers. 

Upon this subject there has been a great mis- 
take. At no very remote period, the vulgar opin- 
ion prevailed, that the graduate from college must 
be profoundly versed in all the departments of 
learning, read in every variety of literature, an- 
cient and modern, and able to solve all questions 
in science and philosophy. But this delusion has 
passed away; and the attempt is now made, to 
depreciate the knowledge acquired, as trifling in 
amount, and too abstract in nature, to be of essen- 
tial service in the affairs of life. Now the cause 
of this error, and also of the recent popular ery 
against the established course of college studies, 
lies, we think, in a false view of the object of 
education. Too much has been expected. To 
traverse the widely extended fields of human 
learning, and become familiar with the whole, 
is what but few men, with well-disciplined minds, 
ean accomplish in a lifetime ; while the important 
fact is overlooked, that the true object of mental 
eulture, is more the discipline of the mind, than 
its furniture ; the expansion of its powers, rather 
than the mere storing it with knowledge. All 
that is needed, with this, is the acquisition of those 
elementary principles, in science, literature and 
morals, which will enable the student to widen 
his field of knowledge, in whatever department 
of learning, or profession in life, he may choose to 
devote himself. 

Again, it has been urged, that in this practical 
age, our youth should be educated, with specific 
reference to their business in life—that the range 
of studies should be confined to those subjects 
only, which bear upon their future callings. 

A moment’s reflection will convince us, that 
such an education must be disproportionate and 
defective. From the very nature of the case, the 
class of studies must be uniform in character. 
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Hence, calling into direct active exercise only a 
particular class of faculties, it will necessarily fail 
to produce the fullest development of which the 
mind is susceptible. It is a principle well under- 
stood, that the faculties of the mind are so closely 
connected and mutually dependent, that the ful- 
lest growth and maturity of a part, are attained 
only by the most complete and thorough cultiva- 
tion of the whole; so that a correct philosophy 
dictates the adoption of a course of study, which 
shall harmoniously educate all the powers of the 
mind, as affording the best possible preparation 
for the specific duties of life. 

Again, all must see the practical workings of 


into empiricism. Each man, familiar only with a 
specific calling and course of study, would searce 
think or move beyond the narrow sphere for 
which he was educated, A race of one-idea men, 
would fill our halls of justice and of legislation, 
and oceupy the chairs of instruction in our schools 
and colleges, each inflated with the false idea, 
that the excellencies of human learning were to 
be gathered from the narrow field of his own ob- 
servation. The old Greeks, in their system of 
gymuvastic exercises, established with particular 
reference to those athletic games, which formed so 
powerful an attraction to the whole nation, in our 
view hit upon, and most happily illustrated, the 
true idea of proper intellectual culture. The 
Greek with true artistic eye, loved to behold the 
beauty and symmetry of the human form, per- 
feetly developed. They felt the sentiment: 


‘“*Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus.’’ 


And to this their system was wisely adapted. 
Under its action were developed the erect form, 
the expanded chest, the muscular limb, in full and 
fair proportions. Now a practical training, in 
different trades and callings, would indeed have 
greatly promoted the growth and strength of 
the system, but would have failed to produce 
that complete development, and that unwonted 
strength whieh were the pride and boast of the 
Grecian athlete ; and which so prominently fitted 
them for what, in those days, were deemed the 
manlier pursuits of life, the fatigue and hardships 
of war, the heat and struggle of the battle field. 
Thus, while a specific training for the duties of 
life, may impart a degree of strength and maturity 
to the mind, it ean never produce a complete and 
harmonious development. 

But a system of education is demanded which 
will do justice to the entire nature of man, intel- 
leetual and moral; which will bring into harmo- 
pious exercise all the faculties he possesses, and 
carry them forward to the greatest perfection, of 
which they are susceptible. Such a system, we 
hold as alone eminently practical ; for it alone can 
form a mental character, adequate to all the de- 
mands of professional life. We hold it as due to 
the native power and energy of the human intel- 
lect, and to the dignity and worth of man’s higher 
nature: yea more, it is demanded by that great 
law in the government of God, which requires of 
every man the final surrender of his “talents,” 
with the greatest amount of usury. 

To plan and prosecute such a system, and to 
protect it from all encroachment, is the high com- 
mission of our universities and colleges. Other 











such a system, Real learning would degenerate, 
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schools may have a more direct and practical 
bearing upon the pursuits and callings of men. 
But it is theirs to adorn the human intellect, to 
develop its powers by all that can invigorate the 
understanding, give clearness and scope to reason, 
chasten end enrich the imagination, furnish the 
student with a key to the mysteries of science, so 
that unattended, he may range her widening 
fields, to the farthest limit of human power; to 
instruct him in the eternal principles of the moral 
law; and above all, to acquaint him with himeelf, 
as he stands forth the crowning work of God's 
creation. TZhis, we repeat, is the great business 
of education, and the appropriate work of our 
schools of the highest grade, the colleges aud uni- 
versities of our land. 

A race of men thus educated, are demanded by 
the “form and pressure of the age” in which we 
live: a day when it is emphatically true, that 
“the ends of the world are come upon us;” when 
the hosts of light and darkness are marshalling for 
the last conflict, and on either side, battalion after 
battalion are wheeling into line, ready for the 
onset; when the citadel of human freedom is 
every where assailed, and men are trembling for 
their birthright of civil and religious liberty. At 
such a day, we feel the demand for men of high 
intellectual strength and culture, to do battle in 
the holy cause of truth and civil freedum. We 
need them in our halls of legislation, to unmask 
and expose the sophistries of those who make “the 
worse appear the better reason,” and who attach 
a sanctity to legalized crime, which belongs only 
to the law of God. We need them in official sta- 
tions with intellect to perceive the right, aud the 
moral courage to defend it. We need them too 
in the walks of private life, to guard against the 
insidious attacks which a lurking infidelity is ever 
making on the hallowed cause of Christ, and to 
meet those delusive errors which often impercep- 
tibly spread among the masses, and anon, gather a 
momentum which is irresistible, till their force is 
spent, but leave the fields where their curse has 
swept, blackened with spiritual and moral death. 

. ° . . . * 

The present, then, is by no means the time to 
lower the standard of intellectual culture in our 
schools and colleges, by making it bend to any 
popular or narrow views of utility; or, to modify 
the course of study, so as in the least to impair 
the strength, or mar the beauty of the character 
developed. We ought rather, to urge the student 
to aim high, in the discipline and culture of his 
mind, to tarry long, if need be, at the forge and 
the anvil, till he can come forth into the field with 
his intellectual armor brightly gleaming, well 
wrought and tempered for service. 

With these views of the object of education, we 
propose to consider, in the second place, the utility 
of classical studies in securing that object. 

The following principles we deem essential to 
a complete system of education. 

1. That it should be particularly adapted to the 
expansion and culture of those faculties, which lie 
at the basis of all mental acquisitions—the powers 
of perception and memory. 

We live in a world where the elementary forms 
and principles of matter are infinitely beyond our 
grasp of mind. But a net-work of relations, thick 
set and all pervading, extends to every object in 
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the univeire, birding al) into cne bcantiiul and 
harmonious whole. Thus too in the world of 
mind, though we are unable to comprehend the 
mysteries which pervade it, each thought is kin- 
dred to all other thoughts, and each principle has 
a certain bearing upon the whole. To become 
acquainted with a few of the more obvious of 
these relations; in other words, to understand 
things as they exist, 


Free of Soi disSscav ca evra, 


and the application of each property to its appro- 
priate use, constitutes the sum of human know- 
ledge. Our success in tracing these relations de- 
pends upon the strength of the perceptive facul- 
ties. Henee the importance of an early and thor- 
ough cultivation of these faculties, and the selec- 
tion of such studies as shall impart to them the 
greatest strength and efficiency. 

But, as we thread the great chain of relations, 
each principle acquired, and each fact discovered, 
must be accurately stored in the mind, so that 
these ever accumulating treasures may be brought 
to our aid in the investigation of fields beyond. 
Withovt the power to retain what is acquired, all 
our acquisitions would be valueless. The mind 
becomes but a conductor, through which the 
stream of knowledge passes, without leaving any- 
thirg behind it. Our acquisitions are to be valued 
then, only so far as they are retained in the mind, 
and can be made subservient to our future pro- 
gress. Herein lies the vast importance of an early 
and thorough training of the memory, which, as 
Johnson says, “forms so large a part of the excel- 
lence of the human soul.” Its training should be 
such as to impart to it the utmost strength and 
vigor; for upon it many of the more important 
operations of the intellect materially depend. 
Reason could command but seanty materials, with 
which to construct her syllogisms, were it not for 
the treasures of memory. The power of associa 
tion could weave but a feeble tissue. Meagre, in- 
deed, would be the resources of fancy and imagi- 
nation, with which to rear and beautify their ideal 
creations, were it not for the rich mine which 
memory opens. As the successful working of these 
faculties greatly depends upon the extent and ac- 
euracy of the memory, the vast importance of its 
cultivation must be readily seen. 

Secondly: that while the powers of perception 
and memory receive the first attention, the other 
faculties, in their natural order and importance, 
should be brought into exercise, viz., the powers 
of ratiocination and reflection, of taste and the im- 
agination, together with the moral faculties, 

The third principle we deem essential is, that a 
daily task be placed before the student, fully equal 
to the measure of his capacity. Since the mind, 
like the body, acquires strength by exercise, pro- 
vided its powers be not overtaxed, the more se- 
vere and uniform the exercise, the more rapid is 
the growth and the higher the development. 
Without such an exercise, the best instruction, 
however able and attractive, will fall infinitely 
short of accomplishing its end. It is tike plant- 
ing seed in a soil, still unbroken by the plough or 
the mattock. 

Lastly, that the student should be early aceus- 
tomed to habits of patient and thorough investi- 
gation. Furnish him with all the needed facili- 
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ties, whence he may draw his conclusions, and let 
these conclusions, together with the data whence 
he draws them, be made the subject of daily criti- 
cism by his instructor. 

We need not pause to show how much of the 
business of life depends for its successful issue 
upon habits thus formed. But the truth is ob- 
vious, that they form the basis of all independence 
of character and originality of thought. 

It is evident that in the acquisition of languages, 
and especially in the work of translation, all the 
mental powers are developed and strengthened. 

. Every decision of the learner, upon the relations 
of a word, its form and import, is an exercise of 
the judgment. And the nature of the reasoning 
by which the result is reached, is common to all 
subjects, apart from the exact sciences—a reason- 
ing from facts and principles—an exercise of infi- 
nite value to the practical man, especially in a 
world where the probable is too frequently con- 
founded with the real, and conjecture with truth. 
The fact, too, that the judgment is left unbiased 
in its decisions, by any unworthy or sinister mo- 
tive, vastly enhances the value of the exercise. 
The sole object of the student, as it ever should 
be, is to arrive at correct results, He has no pre- 

conceived opinions or prejudices to warp his 
judgment; but to the simple search for truth he 
bends all his energies. Thus, an indelible impress 
is stamped upon the mind of the classical student. 
He can never be a scholar, in the highest sense of 
the term, whose mind from long habit does not 
follow after truth as readily as the needle turns 
to the pole. And so well is this understood, that 
the phrase “scholar-like candor and fairness,” 
has a very distinct and obvious meaning. 

To appreciate this excellence of classical learn- 
ing, we have only to notice the defects of many 
of those writers whose minds are undisciplined 
by the study of the classics. Says an able review- 
er,* “These writers may possess great force of 
thought and language, and in certain directions, 
great power of execution. But in an unexpected 
moment, a sad prejudice will be revealed, or an 
extravagant opinion will be broached; the mind 
will be developed in a one-sided and disjointed 
manner. The charm and usefulness of symmetri- 
cal culture never meet our eyes. They are able, 
but not finished thinkers and writers, We never 
repose upon them with entire affection and confi- 
dence. We always suspect some lurking weak- 
nesa, or dread some unlicensed outbreak. We do 
not look to this class of men for finished writers, 
or men of the purest taste, and comprehensive 
views, or perfectly sound opinions.” 

. . . . . . 

But lastly, the proper study of the classics, ne- 
cessarily accustoms the student to habits of inde- 
pendent and thorough research. 

To understand the Jearned professions aright, 
requires the entire energies of a mind refined by 
a liberal culture. The experiment is constantly 
going on before us, with men of apparently equal 
talents and equal promise. One, from choice or 
necessity, devotes himself to the immediate study 
of his profession. He enters »pon his duties, and 
after various shifts and changes, acquires some 
standing and influence in his calling, joined with 
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a measure of success. Another devotes time to 
the assiduous cultivation of his mind, and then 
devotes the full strength of his refined powers to 
the specific duties of his profession. By this 
means he soon occupies a post of responsibility 
and usefulness, for which his competitor must toil 
for years, and perhaps never gain»* * * * * 
The only substitute for the classics, worthy 
even of a passing notice, is the introduction of 
modern languages into the course. But the struc- 
ture of these languages so nearly resembles our 
own, that their acquisition is little more than an 
exercise of the memory. “The few idiomatic dif- 
ferences are made familiar with little labor; nor 
is there the same necessity for an accurate com- 
parison and discrimination, as in studying the 
classic writers of Greece and Rome.” But the 
dialects of modern Europe have all emanated from 
the ancient classic tongues, as a common source, 
(with a partial exception in German,) changed, it 
is true, in their form and structure, “yet embody- 
ing almost their entire vocabularies,” eo that the 
direct path to an accurate knowledge of the for- 
mer, lies through an accurate knowledge of the 
latter, and with this knowledge the labor of ac- 
quisition is comparatively brief; a few months, or 
at most a year or two, sufficing for an ordinary 
student to speak and write with considerable 
fluency either of the modern European languages. 
But the study of these languages, however pros- 
ecuted, will fail to impart that robust discipline, 
that iron strength and symmetrical development 
of mind, which characterize the accomplished 
scholar. Hence, if we prize the possession of a 
mind, “strong, deep, and richly stored with wis- 
dom, above one that is shallow and empty;” if in 
“the times of trial that are coming,” we are look- 
ing to men of hardy discipline, “of iron mental 
constitution,” and expanded views, to be the pil- 
lars of the truth; we shall resist all attempts to 
divert attention from those fountains of wisdom 
and sound mental culture, opened in the ancient 
lore of Greece and Italy, and shall guard, as the 
sacred legacy of our sires, the rich treasures of 
intellectual wealth, embodied in those immortal 
productions, which are at once the pride and 
wonder of the world.—Christian Review. 


SCHOOLS OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 





Tue subject is of such interest that the most 
cautious regard to facts is essential in its discus- 
sion ; and, as our correspondent labors under 
many mistakes which may mislead the opinion of 
the reader, we wish to correct them, so far, at least, 
as the New York School of Design is concerned. 
Its history is briefly this: About a ycar ago seve- 
ral thoughtful and humane women in this City, 
perceiving the inadequacy of the rescurces then 
opened to women’s labor for independent support, 
and instructed by the success of certain scheols in 
England and in this country, determined that an 
effort should be made to found a school in which 
women should be taught, upon the wisest and most 
catholic principles, the various arts of design to 
qualify them to earn a comfortable livelihood in 
many profitable professions which are usually held 
to be closed to them. The idea of the movement 
was, fundamentally, charity and not art. The first 





aim was to aid women, not to improve art. But 
in the very nature of the case, it was impossible 
to do the one without the other. It aimed at the 
true charity—that of helping a man to help him- 
self. Wearied and saddened with the melancholy 
fate allotted by the ordinary social arrangements 
to women who must support themselves—revolted 
by that shirt-making despair, which has become a 
social reproach, and which, our correspondent 
imagines, may be alleviated by their being “ tho- 
roughly tanght”’ and presenting “ certificates of 
qualification,” the women who led the movement 
resolved that dependent woman should, at least, 
have a chance at something besides sewing shirts 
at ten shillings the dozen. 

We noticed and commended the movement at 
the time, and it received so favorable a consider- 
ation from many generous persons, that the neces- 
sary means were obtained, and after careful con- 
sideration, the school went into operation in No- 
vember last. Already it numbers between fifty and 
sixty pupils, of whom about two-thirds pay a small 
sum for instruction. The school is open daily from 
nine to three o’clock, and there is an afternoon 
class for an hour and a half. Some of the more 
advanced pupils are already under the instruction 
of an eminent master of wood-engraving ; and 
one of the leading wood-engravers in the City, in 
expressing his warm sympathy in the undertaking, 
and his desire to employ women in the work as 
soon as they are ready, states that his own daugh- 
ter is studying for the same end. Wall-paper 
dealers are likewise much interested, and the 
shrewdest authorities have no doubt that domestic 
designs for carpets will not fail to be encouraged. 
These are merely illustrative details. 

The system of instruction is not that of Pesta- 
lozzi as stated by our correspondent, if by the 
Pestalozzian system be meant the drawing from 
geometrical figures. The plan pursued is that of 
every good academy of art—study directly from 
nature and from casts of the best statuary. The 
Pestalozzian system was, we believe, adopted in 
the Boston School, but is expressly discarded here. 
It is not expected that the School should at once 
support itself. It must command its position by 
the superiority of its work, and that must depend 
upon the talent for design women may possess, 
and upon the stringency of foreign competition. 

If we believed that women could do nothing 
to support themselves, but sew, we should cer- 
tainly despond. Is sewing necessarily and only 
the “ sphere” and “ field of labor” for woman? 
What is the fact about this “ work of the other 
sex’ to which our correspondent alludes? De- 
signing of every kind seems to us just as fit work 
for women as men. The testimony of various 
practical men in various departments that require 
designing confirms our opinion. Nay, at a time 
when hotels are dismissing male waiters for female, 
and our shops are gradually ranging shop-girls, 
instead of shop-boys, behind the counter, as has 
long been done in other countries, it is rather late 
to suggest that “as a class,” women cannot go 
beyond this “sphere” of sewing. “ Many ladies 
do their own sewing because ‘ they cannot get it 
properly done,’ ” says our correspondent. But we 
know, within our own experience, women skilfully 
accomplished with the needle, who are starving 
upon the pittance doled out for shirt-making. We 
much doubt the existence of the class who are 
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obliged to do their own sewing because nobody 
else knows enough io sew for them ; and surely if 
city and country compete in needlework at the rate 
of sixpence a shirt, it is mere humanity to take 
another step in a different direction. Success will 
be proportioned to skill, naturally, but experience 
shows clearly enough that the skill is not wanting. 
—Tribune. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAX, 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


CHAPTER IGuT. 


The Typical Races of Men Conelnded. 


In the previous chapter the classification of 
Blumenbach and Lieut. Col. Hamilton Smith was 
given as fully as accorded with our purpose. In 
this chapter we will give the division and nomen- 
elature of the human species, according to Van 
Amringe, and conclude the consideration of the 
religious aspect of the science. 

Prichard declares that a comparison of the 
races, in respect to mental endowments, shows 
that all have the same inward feelings, desires and 
aversions, the same susceptibility of improvement 
in religious and social condition ; in a word, the 
same nature. 

After a careful consideration of the facta, as laid 
down by Van Amringe, and of the theory pro- 
posed and explained by him, we are compelled 
to dissent from Dr. Prichard in his conclusions, 
since we find that, though all races may be actu- 
ated in a measure by the same feelings, still they 
do not have the same desires and aversions, nor 
the same susceptibility of improvement in religi- 
ous and social condition ; in a word, have not the 
same nature. 

The Zoological characters of Man are as fol- 
lows:— 

First Szotion.—Psychical or Spiritual Mammal. 
Orper.—Bimana, or Two-handed. 
Genvs.—Homo, or Man. 

Species Four.—Shemitic, Japhetic, Ishmael- 
itic, and Canaanitic, each containing sev- 
eral varieties, 

Genenio Cuaractens.—Psychical. Erect sta- 
ture; two hands; teeth approximated 
and of equal length; the inferior in- 
cisors perpendicular; prominent chin; 
endowed with speech; unarmed; de- 
fenceless. 

Frest.—Tuz Suemitic Srectes: 

Peychical or Spiritual Chara ter. 

All the Psychical attributes harmoniously 
developed; warlike, but not eruel or de- 
structive, 

EconD.—Tue Jaruetic Spectres: 

Psychical or Spiritual Character. 

Attributes unequally developed; moder- 
ately mental—originative, inventive, but 
not speculative; not warlike, but dest ruc- 
tive. 
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Tuirp.—Tue Isumaxuitic Specns: 
Psychical or Spiritual Character. 

Attributes generally equally developed ; 
moderately mental; not originative or in- 
ventive, but speculative; roving, predatory, 
revengeful, and sensual; warlike and high- 
ly destructive. 

Fourts.—Tue Canaanitic Sprciss: 

Psychical or Spiritual Character. 

Attributes unequally developed; infe- 
riorly mental; not originative, inventive, 
or speculative; roving, revengeful, preda- 
tory, and highly sensual; warlike and de- 
structive. 

From the preceding table, we see that the four 
species of men, azcording to the division of Van 
Amringe, are widely different from each other in 
Psychical or Spiritual character; and that differ- 
ence is so great that it is almost impossible to see 
how it could have been overlooked, or considered 
as merely indicative of the changes produced by 








varieties of food, climate, and habits of life, by 
men of such extensive learning as Prichard, Law- 
rence, Bory De St. Vincent, and other equally 
erudite advocates of the one-species theory. 

The succeeding table gives a comparative view 
of the physical characters of each of the same 
species; and when we remember that a physical 
difference is always indicative of a functional dif- 
ference also, we cannot but consider the four 
species of men, so diverse from each other in 
almost every respect, as four distinet species, hav- 
ing a different origin, and a different end to ac- 
complish in the providence of God, Add to this 
the diversity of Psychical or Spiritual character, 
and the same conclusion is arrived at, and the 
conviction of its truth more firmly established. 

It will be seen that Van Amringe takes into 
consideration the different temperaments of each 
of the typical stocke, and when we consider the 
effect of a difference of temperament upon indi- 
viduals of the same race, we cannot but admire 
his wisdom in stating so palpable a distinction. 


TABLE EXHIBITING THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE FOUR TYPICAL RACES 
OF MEN, VIZ.: 





Tas Summntie. Jarm: tic. IamMaLitic anv Canaanrmtc Spacre-. 
Temperament ......... Strenuous...........+.+ POGBVO. 002 ccoccccccce Callous. . - Sluggish. 
SIP cccccctc ccs Me ccce cccce coccce Medium... ..+. cesses Seb eociinn.. - Sluggish, torpid. 
Complexion... .......- DUR. 20s cccccccceseseos Olive, yellow........+. Copper exlesed, “dark.. Black. 
Hair ........ .... «.. Copious, soft, flowing. Thin,coarse, black..... Black, straight, coarse. * Woolly, black. 
Beet... vec ccccssccns Ample... .ccecccccsccoe Tight..ccccccsccscccee Scant or wanting... ... Slight, scant or wanting. 
TRRSD 2000 dos sesandasses Small, oval............ Triangular, broad, flat. Broad, lozenge-shaped. Broad, projecting . 
PURGE ccc cinendoese Expanded ............. EB ncinnccetene . Narrow, receding. 
Cranium .......-.. «+ Large, elevated........ Pyramidal, square..... High, pyramidal....... Prognathous. 
WREBB. 000 8c000+cesecere Elevated, narrow...... Wide, smajj .........+. Prominent............. Flat, broad. 
Mouth. .....000sseeeees Small.... ee. sseeeseee - European.............. Large, sensual. 
Lip®...-.cceccescescees Thim ..00cccccccsccsese Thick © Fall.ccccccccsccccccccs Thick, everted. 
CHIN 2.40 seeececeeseees Prominent, round.. seeeee EUropean......sessseee Retreating. 
Eyes. - Distinct. ........+ese0- * Oblique, closing ....... Sunken... .-eeceesceeee Prominent, hazel or black. 


Foom ‘the abous table, it is apparent that Van Amringe has assigned the White or Caucasian species of men to Shem ; the 


Yellow species or Mongolians, to Japhet; the Red species to Ishmael; and the Black or Ethiopians, to Canaan. 


For 


his reasons for differing from the commonly-received division of Josephus, we refer the reader to his Natural History of 


Man, Chapter III., On the Classification of Man, &c. 


“The three sons of Noah, Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, were not equally favored by the Almighty. 
Shem was especially blessed, and made the pro- 
genitor of the Israelites, and of our Saviour:— 
Japhet was promised to be enlarged :—and Cana- 
an, the son of Ham, was cursed, and made a ser- 
vant of servants. The son of Abraham, by Hagar, 
Ishmael, was driven out from his patrimony, but 
was to increase and multiply exceedingly, and to 
be ‘a wild man,’ whose ‘hand shall be against 
every man, and every man’s hand shall be against 
him.’ Thus we have four distinct blessings, 
promises, and curses, pronounced upon the patri- 
archs of the human family, which were, no doubt, 
to be typical of their descendants. How were 
they to be fulfilled? The blessings, promises, 
and curses, must have been followed by some 
physical change of the parties, or intermarriages 
would soon obliterate the individuality of each, 
and make them all of a like nature and similar 
descent. Nothing less than a physical change— 
a change of color—of features—of manners, hab- 
its, and mental qualities—could, with certainty, 
operate as an effectual separation. A mere geo- 
graphical separation, if there were no physical 
distinction, would amount only to a temporary 
separation ; because the migratory habits of man 
would soon bring them together. But a geo- 
graphical separation, together with a physical dis- 





tinction, would make, as it has made, an almost 
perfect barrier to an amalgamation of the different 
species. Thus the blessings, promises, and curses, 
upon the patriarchs, as types of the several species 
of mankind, could be literally fulfilled in the de- 
scendants of each typical patriarch."—Van Am- 
ringe, op. cit. pp. 63, 64. 

The place or country occupied by all the de- 
scendants of Noah, previous to their dispersion, is 
generally supposed to be Shinar, a country em- 
bracing the Tigris and Euphrates in Asia, bound- 
ed on the south by the Persian Gulf, and on the 
north by Assyria and Mesopotamia. It is here 
that the Tower of Babel was built, the tongues of 
the nations of the earth confused, and from this 
place all migrated to those portions of the earth 
which Divine goodness had prepared for each, 
led, in the selection of the course pursued, by 
Divine impulses, When the tongues were con- 
fused at the Tower of Babel, the change of 
language was probably a dialectic and not a rad- 
ical change, since the construction of all gram- 
matical languages is generally very similar, and 
many roots of words, as well as words them- 
selves, are common to very many of the languages, 
and some few to all. Hence he who has learned 
one language, has taken a step in the acquisition 
of any one or all of the others. But whether the 
change was radical or dialectic, the different races 



























of men, we read, were distributed, “after their 
families, after their tongues, in their lands, after 
their nations.” The inhabitants of Shinar were, 
doubtless, ignorant of the regions of the earth 
they were destined to inhabit, and were led by 
Divine impulses to cross those uninviting regions 
surrounding their original abode, and to discover 
Egypt and the fertile valley of the Nile, Canaan, 
the land flowing with milk and honey, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and all the countries of Europe. 
Had mankind been left to their own wills, the 
population of Eastern Asia, which presented the 
most inviting prospect from Shinar, would have 
become so dense that they would have been 
ultimately forced across the Desert of Arabia, 
and come to inhabit, from compulsion, lands they 
never would have visited from choice. In so im- 
portant a matter as the proper distribution of the 
species of men from Shinar, nothing could be left 
to chance or the natural impulses of human desire, 
but they must have been distributed by the influ- 
ence of Divine power, as it is very significantly 
expressed in the revelation to Moses, “ After their 
generations, in their nations.” And thus it is that 
we find a majority of the Yellow people in East- 
ern Asia; a majority of the Red or Copper- 
colored people in Central Asia and America; and 
a majority of the White races in Western Asia and 
all of Europe; each distinguished by such peculiar 
physical characteristics, that they would naturally 
be kept distinct nations, according to the promises 
and curses which have been previously foretold 
of them, and which were afterwards pronounced 
upon Ishmael. 

The question next arises, How do we know 
that the Shemitic nations peopled Europe; the 
Japhetic, Eastern Asia; the Canaanitic, Africa 
and the Ishmaelitic, Central Asia? 

The proofs of the affirmative answers to these 
questions are more probable than positive, but 
still are as ample as those afforded to substantiate 
any questions involving so great a scope of antiv 
quity in their compass. 

The Jews, the undoubted descendants of Shem, 
are white. We know, positively, that all the de- 
scendants of Shem and Ham were not dispersed 
to all parts of the earth, at the confusion of tongues 
at Babel, when the descendants of Japhet and 
Canaan were dispersed, because Abraham was, 
long after this period, born in this region, and 
emigrated from it by the express command of 
the Almighty; and the children of Ham, except 
Canaan and his children, continued to occupy it, 
and founded the kingdoms of Assyria, and built 
Nineveh. It is a fair inference, therefore, that 
the descendants of Ham (except Canaan) who 
were neither blessed nor cursed (except the gene- 
ral blessing bestowed by the Almighty on Noah’s 
family, “be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth’’), so as to constitute them a distinct race 
of men, and the descendants of Shem, were not a 
distinct people, physically, but identical. The 
children of Canaan, however, had been dispersed, 
for when Abraham, several hundred years after 
this event, in obedience to the command of the 
Almighty, left his country, kindred, and home, and 
went to Canaan, “the Canaanite was in the land.” 
Abraham and his family went to Canaan; his 
Shemitic and Hamitic brethren who remained in 
Shinar, in the neighborhood of Babylon, evidently 














proceeded north, for they settled Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. From Mesopotamia we also find 
them proceeding west, where Aram, or the de- 
scendants of Aram, the son of Shem, reached the 
Mediterranean sea, north of Canaan, and founded 
the kingdom of Aram, afterwards Syria, From 
Mesopotamia the migration was easy and natural 
by the valley of the Euphrates, around Mount 
Ararat to Armenia, lying between the Caspian 
and Euxine seas, and the Caucasian and Ararat 
Mountains. Thus we find the descendants of 
Shem reached the Mediterranean by at least two 
routes,—the one taken by Abraham, through the 
desert of Arabia, where he cast forth Ishmael, who 
became the founder of a race of men;—and the 
other by Aram, through Assyria and Mesopo- 
tamia. The Canaanites had preceded them, and 
were subsequently destroyed or driven into 
Africa by the Jews. 

The above is a partial exposition of the aufhor’s 
views in his own words, but we have not time to 
give it in full, and must, therefore, refer the 
reader to his work. The following quotation 
will give his conclusions:—“Our views of this 
matter must be much stfengthened by the fact 
that the decree of the Almighty in regard to the 
different races of men—that Japhet should be en- 
larged—Canaan, servant of servants—Shem, a 
blessing to all mankind—could not be as effectu- 
ally executed if all the races were permitted to 
emigrate in one direction, even if they were 
physically changed. Some of the descendants of 
Canaan, it is true, were settled on the Mediter- 
ranean, but their destination was not for this 
place, but for Africa; and they were driven from 
the country to their permanent abodes. 

“It appears, therefore, that Europe was the des- 
tination of the Hamo-Shemitic, or White Race; 
and that the blessing pronounced upon Shem, in 
whom the descendants of Ham have merged, ‘ ex- 
cept Canaan,’ has peculiarly accompanied this 
race from the earliest history. When the direct 
descendants of Shem became obstinate and rebel- 
lious, the mantle of favor and power passed to the 
Gentiles, a collateral branch; and the whole white 
race has gone forward to a degree of perfection 
far surpassing the others. The Japhetic, or Yel- 
low race, has been enlarged abundantly, for they 
number probably over one-half of mankind; but 
they have remained stationary in moral and intel- 
leetual improvement for at least 2,000 years, and 
how much longer we know not. The Ishmaelitic 
continue to this day very little, if any, in ad- 
vance of the patriarchal age. And the Canaanites 
have retrograded far behind the knowledge and 
civilization they carried with them from the dis- 
persion of Babel.” 

The above constitutes much of the reasoning by 
which Van Amringe substantiates his position 
and nomenclature, and, as it harmonizes with the 
Scriptures, at the same time that the name of each 
species indicates, not only its origin, but its pre- 
sent condition also, we have chosen to give ita 
preéminent position in our compilation, and have 
received it as the one most entitled to considera- 
tion, and most worthy of adoption. 

Says a writer in the Democratic Review, for 
April, 1850, p. 334, in criticising the work from 
which the above extracts have been quoted:— 
“Types of all the species of man—the Shemitic, 
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Japhetic, Ishmaelitic, and Canaanitic—are found in 
Asia, and the late wonderful discoveries in Egypt 
show three distinet races of men pictured upon 
her monuments, at least 5,000 years ago, possess- 
ing precisely the same characteristies with which 
we now see them preserved; and the question is 
well put to the advocates of the unity of the race, 
who, with Lawrence, La Mark, and others, at- 
tempt to account for existing differences on the 
ground of the operation of various causes, acting 
through long periods of time, gradually transmut- 
ing man into the various species as we now find 
him—if in the lapse of 5,000 years no perceptible 
difference has manifested itself in the existing four 
species, how long did it take to have produced 
the differences which we know to have existed at 
a date nearly eoeval with the flood? It is not a 
little singular that this doctrine of a gradual 
change should be urged in support of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, when it is obviously, if 
carried out, fatal to it. If a European be gradu- 
ally changed into a Bushman, and vice versa, (ac- 
cording to the theory of Dr. Prichard, who con- 
tended that all men were originally black, and 
that the white is a congenital variety,) from naked 
black Hottentots into Bacons and Miltons—what 
necessity was there for creating Adam and -Eve, 
since a gradual progress of the animal creation, 
as fossil remains show them to have existed, 
would gradually have produced human beings, 
when the earth became prepared for their habi- 
tation ?” 

But Van Amringe has derived proofs from 
higher sources than the above, to prove the di- 
verse origin of the human races; higher than 
animal analogies depended on by Prichard, Law- 
rence, and others. He has proved his classifica- 
tion to be correct by an appeal to the physical 
characteristics of each race. These not only prove 
the races of men to be specifically different, but 
also afford the surest means by which to classify 
them. 

In Zoology the instincts of animals are laid 
down as indicative of specific differences, and are 
sufficient in themselves to classify all animals, 
though all were physically the same. The fox is 
a solitary, and the wolf a gregarious animal, and, 
if there were no other differences between them, 
this alone would make them of distinet species ;— 
and so of all the species of animals, Now, if ani- 
mals may be classed by their instincts, why may 
not man be also classed by his intellect? Intel- 
lectual power is in him what instinctive power is 
in the brute; therefore if the brute be classified 
according to its instincts, man should be classified 
by his intellect, or else be removed entirely be- 
yond the system of Zoology. If he were classed 
aceording to his instincts he would be the lowest 
in the scale of animated nature, instead of the 
highest as now. It is perfectly evident, therefore, 
that he should be classed according to the various 
degrees of the psychical power which he possesses 
specifically, when it is to that power that he owes 
his commanding position. 

But do the various species of men differ suf- 
ficently in a spiritual point of view to warrant a 
classification according to such differences? 

The following rapid glance at the psychical con- 
dition of the several species of men will answer 
this question satisfactorily. 
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Firet :—The Shemitic Species. 

Psychical or Spiritual Character.—All the at- 
tributes harmoniously developed. Warlike, but 
not cruel or destructive. 

Psychical or Spiritual Condition —* The indi- 
viduality of woman, her personality, her equality 
of rights fully acknowledged and established, 
governments established, and laws enacted, secur- 
ing the rights of the governors and the governed ; 
a religion established which is more consistent 
with the character of the Creator than any other ; 
the intercourse of nations so rapid, free and un- 
tramelled, that every Shemitic nation seems hast- 
ening towards a great democracy of the whole 
family; agriculture in such perfection that the 
necessaries and luxuries of life are so abundant 
that every prudent laborer may live as sumptu- 
ously as a prince of old times; railroads, bridges, 
and turnpikes, ramify the whole geographic body, 
as do the arteries and veins the animal body, 
bestowing a like warmth and vitality; light- 
houses built; electricity controlled, conducted, 
and made a common messenger for ordinary oc- 
easions; steam compelled to labor for all pur- 
poses; the age of the earth scrutinized, the rocks 
analyzed and classed, and the organisms of a 
former world discovered, classed, and their na- 
tures ascertained ; all the organisms of the present 
world so classified and arranged by naturalists, 
that a new specimen is immediately placed without 
confusion or disorder ; chemistry so far perfected, 
that the globe and all its furniture are known to 
consist of but few elements, which are yet tortured 
to disclose their elementary constituents; astrono- 
my 80 systematized that a new planet ie discovered, 
and its place in the heavens told by figures; and, 
lastly, all the arts which can contribute to the 
comforts and conveniences of life improved pro- 
portionably with the improvements of science.” 

In addition to the above, the Shemites have es- 
tablished colonies for peaceful purposes, and such 
is the intensity of their strenuous temperament, 
that the dark races, as it were, instinctively re- 
cede at their approach. And as the dark races 
diminish, in the same proportion do the white 
races increase, until the conviction is forced home 
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to every reflecting mind that the latter are ulti- 
mately to possess the whole earth, either as pure, 
distinct species, or as hybrid, intermediate races. 
“The destiny of the dark races has arrived at a 
crisis, and philanthropy can scarcely engage in a 
more noble project than to avert from them, if 
possible, the extinction with which they are threat- 


ened by the Shemitie colonial settlements among , 


them. No dark race has exhibited this colonial 
propensity. Extensive, destructive, dezolating, 
and debasing have been their wars and conquests ; 
their armies have occupied countries, and enslaved 
nations; they have destroyed nations by fire and 
sword, but never by substitution; for the fruits 
of conquest by colonies they have never known.” 

Varieties.—Israelites, Greeks, Romans, Teu- 
tones, Sclavons, Celts, most of the white inhabit- 
ants of modern Europe and their descendants in 
America, and many eub-varieties, 





Second :—The Japhetic Species. 

Psychical or Spiritual Character.—Attributes 
unequally developed. Moderately mental, orig- 
native, inventive, but not speculative. Not war- 
like, but destructive. 

Psychical or Spiritual Condition.—“ Woman 
has no individuality, no personality, no equality 
of rights; she isa slave, an article of merchandise : 
the governments are absolute, despotic, patriarch- 
al; their religion is idolatrous, and an engine of 
state: their laws sanguinary, vindictive and 
sumptuary; intercourse with other nations 
forbidden, or only partially permitted ; 
agriculture generally highly cultivated 
by the labor bestowed upon it, rather 
than by the art displayed in it; a con- 
siderable advance made in the useful 
arts, but very little in the sciences ; 
the science of numbers only rudimen- 
tary, and therefore all the sciences de- 
pending on it are of the same nature; 
and, lastly, all the arts which contri- 
bute to the comforts and conveniences 
of life are stationary, and have been 
for ages.” 

Varieties.—The Chinese, Japanese, 
Mongolians, Chin-Indians, d&c.; and 
probably the Esquimaux, Tolteca, Az- 
tecs, an Peruvians of America. 

Third :—The Ishmaelitic Species. 

Psychical or Spiritual Character.—Attributes 
generally equally developed ; moderately mental ; 
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not originative or inventive, but speculative ; 
roving, predatory, revengeful, sensual, warlike, 
and highly destructive. 

Psychical or Spiritual Condition. — “Varies 





from, but not in advance of, the preceding. 
Woman is generally a slave, an article of mer- 
chandise, and, if anything, more oppressed ; gov- 
ernments in tribes patriarchal, and in nations ab- 
solute, but in all despotic; religion fantastical and 
sensual; the intercourse of other nations, though 
not forbidden, is not courted, and is attended by 
danger, unless awed by power; the general 
character of the people nomadic rather than agri- 
cultural ; inferior to the Japhetic species in the 
useful arts, but superior to them in sciences, 
which are, nevertheless, only elementary; and, 
lastly, the arts which contribute to the comforts 
and conveniences of life less advanced than they 
are among the Japhetites, and also stationary, and 
have been for ages.” 

Varieties.—Most of the Tartar and Arabian 
tribes, and the whole of the American Indians, 
unless those mentioned in the second species, 
should be excepted. 

Fourth :—The Canaanitie Species. 
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Peychical or Spiritual Character.—Attributes 
equally undeveloped. Inferiorly mental, not 


originative, inventive, or speculative; roving, re- 
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vengeful, predatory, highly sensual, warlike, and 
destructive. 

Paychical or Spiritual Condition —“So low 
that we scarcely know how to describe it. When 
we say that their women are in the most abject 
conditions, and that their governments, laws, re- 
ligions, arts, sciences, agriculture, comforts and 
conveniences of life, are fairly represented by 
them—the women—it is sufficiently accurate to 
answer our object.” 

Varieties.—The Negroes of Central Africa, Hot- 
tentots, Caffirs, Australian Negroes, &c., and prob- 
ably the Malays of Oceanica, 

This view of the psychical characters and con- 
ditions of the four typical species of men, shows 
that they are, in this respect, as widely different 
from each other as in their physical character- 
isties, exhibited in the table above. 

This is the present condition of the four species, 
Have the same wide differences always existed 
between them? Will the same wide differences 
al ways continue to exist ? In answering the first, it 
is necessary for us to refer to the past ages. At the 
Tower of Babel, when all nations and kindreds 
were of the same tongue, all the species began 
upon a like footing, and each departed therefrom, 
bearing the seeds of civilization to their future 
homes, The patrimony of the Canaanites was 
wasted and lost; their talent was hid in the 
earth. That of the Ishmaelites, though not wasted 
or lost, was still but little increased or improved ; 
their talent was put out oa usury at a very low 
rate of interest. The patrimony of the Japhetites 
was measurably improved ; they marched onward 
to civilization, but never arrived at enlightenment; 
their one talent produced two. But the patri- 
mony of the Shemites was gloriously increased ; 
they marched onward from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, and fror civilization to enlightenment; 
their five talents have gained other five. 

The Canaanite has, from time to time, been 
partially civilized by contact with more refined 
nations, but when abandoned by the civilizer, has 
relapsed into barbarism, and forgotten the knowl- 
edge which had been imparted to him. Even 
Christianity of more than three centuries dura- 
tion in Congo, has scarcely excited a progressive 
civilization, because it is unattended by the 
stimulus of a stronger race; for the small num- 
ber of Portuguese officials, priests, exiles, crimi- 
nala, and slave merchants, are inadequate, and, 
of all European nations, least capable of stirring 
the mind to activity by education and the exam- 
ple of exertion. 

The Ishmaelite is to this day a living proof of 
the curse pronounced upon his great progenitor: 
“his hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand is against him.” He is proof against civili- 


. zation, and fades from it as the wilderness from 


the conquering Shemite. He has arrived at the 
acme of his mental power, and beyond this he 
cannot, unaided, go. 

The Japhetite basked in the sunlight of a rude 
civilization while all the other races were groping 
in the darkness of barbarism. But as it is a law 
of animal and vegetable nature that those animals 
and plants which speedily arrive at maturity, 
flourish for a season, and then as speedily decay ; 
so it is a law of nature in regard to nations. The 
Japhetite was of speedy growth; his maturity was 








soon gained; he has flourished for ages, and now 
his speedy decline has just begun. He must dis- 
appear before the conqueror, or be swallowed up 
in victory. 

The Shemive was of slow growth. For ages 
the plant scarcely pierced the sod, but now it 
spreads its branches to the heavens, and other na- 
tions rest within its shadow. It is evident that 
the elements of progression rest with this species 
alone. The others, left to themselves, will always 
continue what they have been, and are now. The 
hope of the world rests with the Shemite. 
Through him it is to attain its maximum of intel- 
lectual and moral strength, and that consumma- 
tion, so devoutly to be wished, is evidently fast 
verging to accomplishment. 

The remainder of this compilation, so far as it 
relates to the different species of men, will be con- 
tinued on the basis of Van Amringe’s theory 
given above. It, of all others, harmonizes best 
with facts, reason, and Scripture, and, though 
manifestly imperfect in many points, is still the 
least objectionable, the most perfect of all. 

For a more perfect and comprehensive view of 
the whole subject of the Natural History of Man, 
I would refer my readers to his large octavo 
work, published in New York some five years 
since, 
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Physialagy. 


IMPORTANCE OF ANATOMY AND 


PHYSIOLOGY.® 








Tur physical happiness and well-being of man 
is closely allied to his moral and spiritual improve- 
ment, and whatever contributes to increase our 
knowledge of the constitution and endowments 
of man, has the effect to enhance our power and 
skill in purposes of utility and general human 
good. From this consideration Anatomy and 
Physiology have assumed an educational and prac- 
tical importance that renders them indispensable 
to the general happiness and welfare of man. 

I shall in this brief paper confine myself to the 
relations of these sciences to health and physical 
development. The structure of man is of a won- 
derful character, and the conditions upon which 
it is dependent for a vigorous and healthful ex- 
istence embrace the widest range of animal law. 
Ignorance of the economy of the physical nature 
of man has been a prolific source of want and 
suffering. It is a fact that the world learns great 
truths but slowly, and it has failed to see in the 
animal economy of man the most abundant re- 
sources for happiness and development. Education 
has failed in accomplishing its design, because it 
has left out an integral part of human expansion 
in adequately preparing a physical basis of moral 
and intellectual effort. The mind depends for 
force and manifestation upon the body, and its 
office in an important sense is to transform vital 
power into the energy of thought and moral ac- 
tion. Every individual has an investment of 
vital capital, which is given him wisely to expend 
in appropriating to himself the resources of power, 


* Read at the Otsego Lit. and Theo. District Association, by Rev. D. 
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capacity, and influence accompanying the gift of 
‘his being. 

This investment is subject to the nicest regula- 
tions, and its improvement and development can 
only be in accordance with law. 

How then to make the most of life in its physi- 
cal attitude, how to qualify its energies, how to 
fortify it against the disturbing power of disease, 
and promote the regularity and strength of the 
forces of health, are questions of deep importance, 
because we are physical as well as moral agents, 
and a deep degree of responsibility rests upon 
every individual for the proper discipline of the 
functions of life. 

There is a science of living right, of developing 
and directing the organized forces of life in accor- 
dance with the laws appearing in the constitution 
and economy of man, and this science is illustrated 
and made known in the researches of anatomy 
and physiology. Anatomy analyzes the wonder- 
ful framework of man, and discovers the relations 
which exist in the complicated arrangement of 
his organism. Anatomy lays open those mysteri- 
ous operations by which the powers of life are 
sustained; it exhibits the wonderful series of 
forces, all distinct yet interwoven with each 
other, and operating in harmony to produce 
strength, activity, and sensation. 

Physiology may be said to relate to the adapta- 
tions and uses of the natural functions of life, and 
thus points out the proper means of regulating 
and giving the best development to the vital 
forces of the physical life. 

Anatomy and Physiology unfold a code of 
health by the rules of which every man is recog- 
nized as a subject, and comes under obligation to 
yield to the discipline it imposes, and in the ob- 
servance of which he acquires greater capacity, 
efficiency, and fortitude for the enterprises of life. 

The length of human life has been said to con- 
sist not in the number of its years, but in the 
thoughts, deeds, and purposes crowded within it. 
The great and certain object of health is, that while 
life continues it may be in the full flow of all its 
energies, in the vigorous possession and control of 
all its powers, and the availability of every fune- 
tion and faculty of the whole man. Life is often 
long protracted after disease has entered the sys- 
tem and paralyzed the muscular energies, after it 
has weakened the great battery of thought and 
rendered individual power almost unavailable; 
and the question now is, not so much how may 
life be lengthened, as how the obstructions to its 
energy and power may be removed. @ 

How much has been lost to the world in the 
enterprises of religion, and moraland social good, 
from the unequal development of the energies of 
life! Scholars, statesmen, artists, and divines, for- 
getting or ignorant of the fact that strength and 
endurance in the physical man are necessary to 
force and greatness of character, have pressed for- 
ward regardless of the claims of the body for a 
healthy existence, and have come to the goal they 
sought with constitutions shattered and impaired, 
with exhausted vital force, and have become, not 
morally nor mentally, but physically disabled for 
the constant demands made upon their talents and 
energies. 

To no class of persons is good health more in- 
dispensable than to ministers of the Gospel ; and 
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most especially is it required of them to husband 
and preserve the physical powers of life, that the 
moral and spiritual man be not obliged too often 
to suspend its efforts for the restoration of bodily 
energy. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that it requires a 
stronger and more vigorous constitutioa to endure 
mental toil and solicitude than the sturdy labors 
of the field or the workshop. Physical labor equal- 
izes the waste and supply of life, and promotes 
bodily vigor, and while the energies of life are 
going out in manly labor they are coming in 
again in the respirations of pure air, healthy appe- 
tite, and active digestion. Mental labor is by a 
principle of taxation levied upon the energies of 
life, and to keep the principle good recourse must 
be had to appropriate exercise and bodily habit 
to reproduce the exhausted power. The labors 
of agriculture and of mechanical industry corres- 
pond more nearly with the principles of health 
and regular development, as they serve to 
strengthen the muscular and nervous energies of 
the system ; but intellectual labor does not replace 
the energies it exhausta, and hence the necessity 
of care and system in relation to health. 

A true basis of health is not found in the medi- 
cines or thousand nostrums of the day; but ina 
correct knowledge of the functions of life, and the 
proper development of its powers. The kingdom 
of health does not lay in the laboratory of the 
chemist or apothecary, neither is it mysteriously 
eonnected with the dreaded practices of Allopathy, 
the tiny potions of Homeopathy, or the fiery 
doses of Thomsonianism; but its seat is in the 
physical man himself, and there its sway must be 
acknowledged, and its forces directed, in accord- 
ance with organic law. 

People have too long used medicine as a labor- 
saving operation; they have abused, overtaxed, 
and weakened the energies of life; and have 
sought in the use of medicine to restore diminished 
vital action, instead of disciplining the forces of 
the system so as to fortify them with endurance 
and firmness against the disturbances of health. 

There is a vast work to do in correcting the 
abundant abuses of society in regard to health and 
bodily development. How few are acquainted 
with the capacity and resources of activity and 
strength which God has benevolently incorporated 
with their own natures! Thousands live a kind 
of miserable physical existence, suffering the 
bright and cheerful energies given them to grow 
languid and feeble from unfavorable habits; they 
live half Meapable of enjoying the natural bless- 
ings of life, and dream on unconscious of the 
world of beauty and life around them, The im- 
portance of this subject is awaking the deepest 
interest in many minds who are pioneering in the 
great scheme of reform, and it is a question that 
concerns every individual how he may discipline 
the functions of life to give himself a physical ba- 
sis‘of usefulness, happiness, and energy. 

I would urge upon my brethren the importance 
of a systematic physical discipline, to give forti- 
tude and endurance against the taxations of study 
and care. 

Why-is it that the labors of the Sabbath cause 
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training. A man of great wealth can keep the 
wheels of enterprise moving with far greater ease 
than a man of limited means; so good health and 
full vital power give greater efficiency and suc- 
cess to the moral laborer in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Health must be made a specific object of 
effort ; disease and debility are promoted by yield- 
ing to their encroachments; they are to be treated 
as invaders, and the powers of life are to be ar- 
rayed against them. 

How often is consumption permitted to steal 
upon the frame, when a proper attention to mus- 
cular and respiratory development would forbid 
its entrance into the strongholds of vitality! 

Bronchitis, that scourge of ministers, is brought 
on by physical inaction and an undue exercise of 
the vocal organs in the dead air of churches; 
which the sexton, closing after the services of the 
Sabbath, seldom thinks to open again until the 
next Sabbath morning, and here the labor of 
the poor minister is doubled; the congregation, 
breathing the air they exhausted of vital capacity 
the Sabbath before, sink into languor, and his 
paragraphs must be uttered with redoubled force 
to make an impression upon minds that almost 
cease to think, for want of an organic element of 
activity and wakefulness of which the atmosphere 
of the church has been deprived. Hence come 
so many impaired throats; for air heated and ex- 
hausted loses its elasticity, and the efforts of vocal- 
ization are greatly increased. 

Every minister of the Gospel should adopt a 
system of vigorous physical discipline, and acquire 
the broadest physical basis upon which to rest his 
moral and intellectual efforts; and until this be 
done, failures will be frequent, and the best con- 
stitutions must give way in the unequal disburse- 
ment of life’s energies. In my opinion, a true ba- 
sis of health and physical development is receiv- 
ing great aid from our growingly popular institu- 
tions of health under the auspices of Hydropathy. 
Such institutions are of incalculable value, not 
only for the relief Of the sick, but the spread of 
one of the most important elements of education. 

Health, like the intellect, must be cultivated, and 
men are but just awaking to a consciousness of 
those resources which exist im themselves, which 
they are to develop in moral and social power, 
and increased happiness to themselves and the 
world. 

God’s glory and the interests of his cause de- 
mand the highest culture of the whole man, and 
it is not his design that strong moral and intellec- 
tual effort should prematurely exhaust the activity 
and power of life. His economy requires that the 
physical education and expansion of man act 
simultaneously with the influence of science and 
religion upon his nature. 

These are a few of the considerations upon 
which we may base the importance of this subject; 
and it is wisdom, it is duty, it is a part of religion 
to observe the relations of life and give the great- 
est degree of effectiveness and vigor to those pow- 
ers that have been entrusted to us for purposes of 
our own happiness, the well-being of men, and 
the glory of God. 


WHENEVER its appropriate object or natural stimulus is 
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Psychology. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL MYSTERIES 
OF THE HINDOOS. 

In my article entitled ‘‘ Soul Power,” published 
in the last number of this Journal, some facts 
were stated concerning the extraordinary influ- 
ence sometimes exerted over animate and inani- 
mate objects, by the Hindoo devotees. My state- 
ments, based upon authentic accounts of travellers 
in their country, concerning arts and mysteries 
of this general nature as possessed by them, might 
have been considerably extended, and a few par- 
ticulars will now be added to those already given. 

The painful penances, protracted fastings, and 
other bodily mortifications which their religious 
solitaires sometimes voluntarily undergo, fre- 
quently induce ecstasies, trances, visions, and 
other psychological developments of the most ex- 
traordinary character. “Among the Billahs of 
Hindostan,” says Salverte, “the prophets or 
bravas exalt their minds by eacred songs and in- 
strumental music; they then fall into a kind of 
phrensy, make extravagant gesticulations, and give 
forth oracles. The bravas receive disciples, and 
after some preparative ceremonies, subject them to 
the test of music: those whom it does not excite 
to phrensy—to ecstasy—are immediately dismiss- 
ed as incapable of receiving the inspiration.” 

So great a control have the Fakeers over 
the connection existing between body and soul, 
that, according to the accounts of travellers, 
they sometimes suffer themselves to be buried 
alive, and after lying in a state of complete 
bodily torpidity for several weeks together, will 
revive on being exhumed. A case of this kind 
was witnessed by Sir Claude Wade, at Lahore, in 
1827. The Fakeer, after stopping his ears and 
notrils with wax and cotton plugs, was enclosed in 
asack, and then placed in a sitting posture in 
a box at the bottom of a narrow vault. The vault 
was then closed, and the door plastered up with 
mud as high as the padlock, which was locked, 
aod sealed with the private seal of Runjeet Singh, 
the governor of Lahore. The latter, being skep- 
tical as to the success of the experiment, took this 
precaution to guard against collusion, and in addi- 
tion thereto, “placed two companies from his 
personal escort, near the building, from which four 
sentries were furnished and relieved every two 
hours, night and day, to guard the building from 
intrusion, At the same time he ordered one of 
the principal officers of his court to visit the place 
occasionally, and to report the result of his in- 
spection to him, while he himself, or his minister, 
kept the seal which closed the hole of the pad- 
lock.” At the end of six weeks, the vault was 
opened in the presence of Runjeet Singh, with 
numerous other intelligent spectators, and the 
body of the Fakeer was exposed to view. The 
limbs were stiff and shrivelled, and no signs of life 
appeared except a slight warmth at the top of the 
head. His servant proceeded to extract the plugs 
from his ears and nostrils, rub his limbs, anoint 
his eyes and tongue with ghee, or clarified butter, 
after which his nostrils became violently inflated, 
the regular functions of life were slowly resumed, 
and he commenced talking with those seated near 
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him! Sir Claude Wade, who witnessed, and gives 
a circumstantial account of, the affair, thinks it was 
impossible for any collusion to have been prac- 
tised. 

But my principal object in the present article 
is to give some account of the remarkable sayings 
and doings of a Hindoo priest.of the name of 
Leuaytexa, now in California, as these sayings 
and doings are reported in a recent letter from 
Dr. A. B. Pope to a friend of mine, with the pe- 
rusal of which I have been favored. Lehanteka 
has been giving lectures and instructions to pri- 
vate classes in the cities of that State. His phi- 
losophy resolves the percipient and dynamic life 
of man into three departments. The first consists 
in the sensational and motor organism by which 
man is acted upon by, and acts upon, outer things 
by means of immediate contact. The second con- 
sists of apparatus and physical media exterior to 
the body, by which man perceives, and acts upon, 
things at a distance. The third consists of an in- 
terior and supersensuous medium, or soul-essence, 
by which knowledge may be obtained of outer 
things, and active connection may be formed with 
them, by direct volition, and without the interven- 
tion of any physical medium. This he calls the 
celestial department of the soul, and its full de- 
velopment and exercise he calls “magic,” or 
“celestial wisdom.” 

By way of demonstrating the functions and 
powers of this third or celestial division of the 
soul, he requested the members of his class to re- 
tire into an adjoining room, and exercise volition on 
a piece of money or some other object, promising to 
afterwards point out the object upon which their 
minds had thus been fixed. They accordingly retired 
and fixed their minds upon a piece of money, which 
they afterwards placed in a sack with about twenty 
more coins of a similar kind, and handed the 
whole to the priest. He, without difficulty, 
pointed out the piece which they had fixed their 
minds upon. After this experiment had been re- 
peated several times without a failure, it was pro- 
posed to not exercise volition upon either of the 
coins, but to return them to the priest as before, and 
see what would be the result. They did so, when 
the priest, after having carefully examined all 
the coins, declared that they had not fixed their 
minds upon either of them particularly. He then 
proceeded to examine the minds of the persons of 
his class, and pointed out correctly the one who 
had proposed this variation of the experiment. 

With his general philosophy of the three de- 
partments or degrees of human nature, he con- 
nects a theory of health, disease, and medicine, 
which is substantially as follows: Health consists 
in the regular and harmonious circulation of the 
nervous fluid throughout the system. But disease 
exists when a portion of this fluid has become de- 
tached from the general nervous organism, and 
becomes lawless, forming an independent centre 
of circulation of itsown. Let any one, said he, 
go into the celestial state and examine the diseas- 
ed human system, and he will see this lawless 
fluid, which has the appearance of a pale fog, re- 
volving round its own centre, or passing rapidly 
back and forth between distant parts of the system 
where the patient feels the aches, pains, or other 
disturbances, 

Simple physical or ponderable substances, he 





said, have not, of themselves, any medicinal ac- 
tion upon the human system, but all action which 
they have is referable to"certain imponderable ele- 
ments connected with them. Substances which, 
when taken in health, do not disturb the harmony 
of the system, are unmedicinal ; but if any sub- 
stance thus taken disturbs the regularity of the 
nervous circulations, it may be pronounced a 
medicine, and if properly administered, it will 
neutralize some particular derangement to which 
the human system is liable. But active medicinal 
properties, he said, might be imparted to neutral 
substances by the simple action of the will. This, 
he said, might best be done by placing the sub- 
stance in a glass phial, and shaking it for some 
time, with a fixed intention that it shall produce a 
particular effect upon the patient to whom it is to 
be administered. “ But,” said he, “on account of 
the slowness of this process, I prefer to enter the 
celestial state, and ascertain the nature and locality 
of the disease, and expel it by my will;” and he 
exemplified his power to do this by relieving 
the aches and pains of several persons in his 
class, 

May not one part of this statement hint the true 
explanation of the powerful effects which are 
sometimes produced by minute homeopathic 
doses? Many of the medicines known to homeo- 
pathy are prepared by a process of manipulation 
similar to that which Lehanteka here prescribes 
for imparting curative properties to otherwise 
neutral substances, by the action of the will; and 
may not the fixed purposes of the preparers of 
these medicines sometimes, unconsciously to them- 
selves, impart an aura, or nerve-essence, to them, 
which greatly intensifies the effects which they 
otherwise would have? It is manifest that this 
suggestion, if true, is of great practical importance, 
and the probability of its being well founded is 
such as should lead to careful experiments to settle 
the fact. 

In keeping with his general philosophy, Lehan- 
teka also taught that the senses of people might 
be deceived by a simple act of volition, and de- 
monstrated the fact by causing the appearance of 
numerous birds flying back and forth through the 
roon, andsinging. By this experiment he show- 
ed a mastery of the general principles on which 
the electro-psychologists, so called, of our own 
country, produce illusions upon susceptible 
minds. 

Lehanteka did not speak of these arts and mys- 
teries as being peculiar to himself, but as having 
been possessed, in common, by thie Hindoo priest- 
hood from time immemorial. Their identity, in 
all essential principles, with the science and arts 
of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, electro-psy- 
chology, psychometry, &c., as more recently dis- 
covered in Europe and America, cannot fail to be 
perceived. Mesmer and his disciples taught the 
possibility of imparting therapeutic properties to 
physical substances, by volition, and exemplified 
the fact by their magnetic baquets, or tubs filled 
with pounded glass, water, éc., for the purpose of 
concentrating the magnetism and directing it, by 
means of conductors, upon the diseased organs of 
their patients, The numerous cases of medical 
clairvoyance which are generally admitted to 
have occurred, and to now exist, exemplify Lehan- 
teka’s “‘celestial state,” in which he could perceive 
objects at a distance, and diagnosticate the diseases 





of the human system; and his impressibility by a 
piece of money or other object on which volition 
had been exercised by another, is exemplified by 
the more recently discovered art of psychometry, 
or soul-measuring, so called, and by which accu- 
rate impressions as to the general character of a 
writer are received from simple contact with his 
manuscript, without reading it. 

The evidence thus unfolded that these psy- 
chological arts and sciences, which g us are of 
recent discovery, have been known and practised 
among the sacerdotal orders of the Hindoos from 
immemorial time, should certainly go far to remove 
any remaining doubts as to their reality; for 
surely it is not probable that essentially the same 
theories would have been hit upon in different 
ages, and by people so widely disconnected, and 
that they would have been perpetuated, withal, 
through so long periods, if they had not some 
substantial foundation in nature. w. F. 








CLAIRVOYANCE. 


BY J. A. SPEAR. 


Tue idea has become quite prevalent, that clair- 
voyants can see nothing except what the operator 
sees, or wills them to see. In my opinion this 
idea is erroneous. Although clairvoyants are lia- 
ble to be influenced by the mind of the operator, 
also by the minds of others who may be present, 
so as to prevent their seeing anything except what 
the operator or some other one present is think- 
ing of, yet this does not destroy the fact, that when 
good clairvoyants are uninfluenced by other minds, 
or any prepossessed opinions of their own, they 
can see things as they are, and things that neither 
themselves nor the operator had any previous 
knowledge of. I would not approbate humbug- 
gery, nor ask people to believe without evidence. 
Those who will believe without evidence, are very 
apt to disbelieve when they have evidence. That 
is, if a man will believe a thing without evidence 
because it favors some prepossessed opinion of his, 
he will be liable to disbelieve those things which 
seem to conflict with his prepossessed opinions 
even when he has good evidence. 

I shall not attempt to account for all of the fail- 
ures, nor justify the deceptions that have been 
practised in clairvoyance and animal magnetism. 
If a thousand hills of corn are planted, and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine of those fail, and only 
one of them mature and produce corn, the fact 
that corn has grown is as real as it would have 
been if every hill had produced the ripe corn. 
Ten thousand failures cannot disprove one fact or 
truth, nor annihilate an existing principle. Cou: - 
terfeit bills do not prove the non-existence of the 
bank which they are designed to counterfeit. 
Failures in managing electricity, or failures in 
chemical operations, or failures in any art, science, 
or principle, cannot disprove what has been proved 
by successful operations. But there are very many 
who remind me of the Irishman when he reproved 
the Judge for passing sentence of death upon him 
when only two or three witnesses saw him com- 
mit the murder, saying, “I could produce a hun- 
dred witnesses who did not see me kill him.” 
When the honey-bee extracts honey from the 
flower, he proves that the properties of honey exist 
in the flower, and his testimony remains unim- 
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peached, though every other animal in creation 
may try to do the same and fail, But has inde- 
pendent clairvoyance teen proved ? 

A number of years have elapsed, since a boy, 
who was a good clairvoyant, resided in our family 
a year and a half, during which time we were 
privileged with many exhibitions of clairvoyance 
and animal magnetism. In perhaps a hundred 
cases he gave satisfactory evidence of independent 
clairvoyance. A few only will I mention. 

A few days after he came here (early in the 
spring) nine of our sheep were missing. Diligent 
search was made for them, but in vain, till at last 
when he was in the clairvoyant state one evening, 
out of curiosity he was requested to go (as we ex- 
press it) to the place where they were last seen, 
and see if he could follow them and tell where 
they were. He did so, and soon said they had 
left the main flock, and found a place where the 
fence was down, and passed into a neighbor's lot, 
and were there, and six other sheep were with 
them. The next morning the sheep were found 
just where he said they were, and six of the neigh- 
bor’s sheep with them. It was also found that 
the fence was down where he said it was, and their 
tracks were visible where they passed out. In this 
case suffice it to say, that circumstances were such 
that we know he had had no previous opportu- 
nity of knowing anything about that lot, or the 
fence being down, or seeing the sheep there at 
any previous time, for we had known where he 
was, not where he was not, from the time we last 
saw the sheep until he told where they were ; be- 
sides, they passed through a piece of woodland, 
and the fence was in the woods where he had 
never been. 

Soon after that an iron bar was accidentally drop- 
ped in a stream of water, four or five feet deep, 
where there was a heavy current, which prevent- 
ed its being seen on the bottom. A tree-top lay 
across the stream in that place, and standing on 
that, the one who dropped it labored to find it 
with a hoe till he became discouraged, and gave 
it up as entirely lost. After that this boy was put 
to sleep while sitting near the stream, and his face 
turned from it, and gave such directions as to 
where to put the hoe, and how to move it, as to 
enable the one who had the hoe to take up the 
bar at the first trial. There could be no guess- 
work in the matter. He was decided and posi- 
tive in giving his directions, and told where it was 
when it could not be seen with natural eyes, and 
that when his back was towards the stream and 
no one knew its exact location. Being asked how 
he managed to see it, said he, “I went down to 
the bottom and then I could see it, though it was 
about half buried in the mud.” If he could 
plunge into the flowing stream and see things as 
he proved that he did, while his body was at a 
distance on the bank, was it not a fact that his 
mind could leave the body without losing its iden- 
tity or consciousness! 

The September following, he went to a camp- 
meeting, and was gone two days and two nights, 
and when he returned his straw hat, that he left 
on a bench in the portico, was missing. We well 
remembered seeing it there after he was gone, and 
noticed that it was missing before he returned. 
As there had been a gale of wind, we supposed the 
hat had been carried away by it. Being a little 
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dissatisfied with losing his hat, a few days after 
being at leisure one evening he requested me to 
put him to sleep and let him try to find his hat; I 
granted his request, and directed his attention to 
the place where he left it. In a moment he smil- 
ed, saying, “Salmon has got it,” (a little boy two 
years old,) and pointing, said, “There! he is lug- 
ging it through the kitchen; there! there! now 
he is tugging up stairs with it ;” then laughing out- 
right, said, “He has put it behind a chest, and 
there it is all jammed up.” And so it was, in the 
place and the condition that he said it was. 

Had not circumstances been such as to satisfy 
us that he could not have put it there himself, we 
might have suspected him of playing a trick. In 
addition to that, he was naturally honest, and en- 
tirely destitute of that which is called tact, craft, 
or shrewdness, Although at all times under fa- 
vorable circumstances he gave the most satisfactory 
evidence of independent clairvoyance, still, in 
damp, cloudy weather, and when strong opposing 
winds were present, he would sometimes complain 
of not being able to see clearly. 

Only one more case of clairvoyance will I men- 
tion. This is of my youngest brother, who was 
a good clairvoyant until he was set to examining 
the interior of the earth, which injured him to 
that extent as to never be able to see clearly after, 
On one occasion, when he could see clearly, there 
being an old gentleman in town, by the name of 
John Hutchinson, (called Esq. Hutchinson) who 
had a troublesome cancer, he was asked how long 
he thought Esq. Hutchinson would live, and if 
his cancer would be the cause of his death? Said 
he, “His cancer will not be the means of his death, 
but he will die of another complaint two years 
from next May, some of the last days of the month.” 
The fact turned out that he did die then, and not 
of his cancer, and was buried the first day of June. 
Could this be guess-work? 





ShowmvG CuILpREN EXPERIMENTS.—This principle directs 
that we show them EXPERIMENTS, chemical, philosophical— 
of all kinds. ‘What !’’ objects one, “teach them chemis- 
try, natural history, philosophy, and science generally, be- 
fore they can read? This doctrine is strange as w.il as 
new.” But what says their Nature? Can they not sxe axp 
REMEMBER—that is, exercise Individuality, and Eventuality, 
long before they are old enough to read? Then why post- 
pone educatien thus ieng? Our course recommends begin- 
ning to educate them even much earlier thanarow. Before 
they are three years old they can both remember stories 
and explanations, and be taught the whole process of vege- 
tation, from the deposit of the seed in tite earth all along up 
through its swelling, taking root, sprouting, growing, bud- 
ding, blossoming, and producing seed like that from which 
it sprung. And what if, in learning these and other intensely 
interesting operations of nature, they destroy now and then 
a valuable stalk or flower, will not the instruction and 
pleasure gained repay a thousand fold? Show them how 
acorns produce oaks, peach and cherry pits peach and 
cherry trees, which reproduce other peaches and cherries, 
and thus of all the ever-changing operations of nature. Put 
vinegar into water, and stirring in ashes or pearlash, mark 
their delight at seeing the mixture foam, and explain the 
cause. Tell them how pearlash is made by draining water 
through ashes, which makes lye, and which, boiled down, 
becomes potash, by refining which pearlash is obtained.— 
Memory. 
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Home.—Every home should be a little world, furnishing 
at least a little of all that its inmates want to make them 
happy. Let parents see well to this, and they will not be 
compelled to see their children weary of home.--Hopes and 
Helps. 
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FARM WORK FOR AUGUST. | 


BY H. 0. VAIL. 


Tue crops of the season still require close atten- 
tion at the hands of the farmer. Carrots, ruta 
bagas, parsnips, and other root crops require to 
be kept clean from weeds by the use of the push 
hoe and cultivator. The carrots sown last spring 
with the oat crop should be cultivated the mo- 
ment the oats are removed from the field. At 
this hoeing some special manure should be added 
to stimulate them to a more rapid growth, for it 
should be remembered that land producing two 
crops in a season requires large amounts of fertil- 
izing materials to keep it in a fair condition, and 
to produce those crops with profit. The ruta 
bagas should be carefully noticed until they have 
attained a size which enables them to withstand 
the attacks of insects; should they be attacked 
dust them, while the dew is on, with pulverized 
quicklime. We have found this to answer every 
purpose. If you have neglected sowing them, it 
is too late now unless you are south of New York; 
if so, you will have a remunerative crop if the 
season be a long one. Try some of the Caulo 
Rapar, or Kohl Rabin, as the Germans call it. This 
is a hybrid between the cabbage and turnip, and 
of the finer sorta, as the early “ White Vienna” 
and the “ glass” are hybrids between the ruta baga 
and the cauliflower, partaking all the hardiness 
of the former with the fine flavor of the latter. 
Their peculiar properties are, that they yield more 
than the ruta baga when properly treated, are 
more readily kept, and are not at all liable to the 
attacks of insects, and when pulled at proper 
size, cut in slices, and boiled until tender, they 
are considered nearly equal to the cauliflower, 
and are very acceptable to the palate of the vege- 
table epicurean. 

Common turnips may be sown at all times from 
this date until frost sets in; those too late to ma- 
ture, will grow during mild weather, and may be 
pulled for stocks at such times, or they may be 
ploughed in at the spring ploughings, affording 
quite a burden of organic material to the surface 
which has been gathered from the atmosphere. 

As early potatoes are removed, and before put- 
ting down another crop, sow six bushels of common 
salt per acre, to kill grub-worms, &c. The slight 
expense of this salt will be the means of saving 
a whole crop from destruction, besides affording 
two of the constituents of plants, viz.: chlorine 
and soda, We lost 4,000 fine cabbage for the 
want of this precaution, while the piece next it 
wich received salt was not touched. 
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Those who wish to raise rye straw for binding 
stalke, d&ec., should sow it early enough in the 
season to allow it to get well established before 
frost sets in; by sowing it thus early a fine pas- 
turage will be afforded in early spring for calves 
and young stock. We know a market gardener, 
near Boston, who sows all his unoccupied land to 
thie crop, and removes, it as green food for soil- 
ing his stock in time to plant cther crops in 
spring. ; 

Winter wheat should also be sown early enough 
to prevent it from being winter killed. 

Do not neglect top-dressing fields that were 
mown late in the season with 100 lbs. of the im- 
proved superphosphate per acre, or with 200 lbs. 
hen manure, or Peruvian guano, which has been 
previously composted with three or four times its 
bulk of charcoal. Any of these will give an in- 
creased growth, but the former can be applied 
with perfect safety, and produce more rapid 
growth than the two last named. 

Thistles may be destroyed by mowing off just 
as they are in bloom; their hollow stems will re- 
ceive moisture, which will cause them to decay. 
A handful of salt over each one will pickle them 
nicely. 

The weeds in the corners of your fields and 
other bye-places will benefit your pigs more than 
they please your eyesight, and as you throw 
them over add a few handsful of whole corn as 
an inducement to the hogs to root them over. 

Cut sprouts, briers, bushes, &c., and throw in 
heaps to be burned ; save the ashes to be applied 
to crops which need them, or to add to the muck 
heap to aid in its decomposition. 

Continue draining wet land and preparing 
muck for fall and winter compostings. Do not 
neglect the manufacture of your home manures 
because you can obtain artificial manures at a 
cheap rate. These last are only to be used when 
the others are exhausted. 

Look to the drainage of your barn-yard ; if you 
are troubled with one, collect it and pump it over 
heaps of rich earth peat muck, headlands, leaves, 
&c., to aid in decomposing them, instead of allow- 
ing it to flow over a portion of your land, and 
giving it so luxurious a growth as to prove an 
injury. 

Cleanse and whitewash granaries and poultry 
houses; remove straw, &c., from old nests, placing 
ashes and charcoal dust in them; strew plenty 
charcoal on the floor to absorb the gases which 
may be given off by the manure, and which, if 
not taken up, proves so injurious to the eyes and 
general health of fowls. 

See that your sheep and cattle have plenty of 
shade and water in their pastures. Continue the 
tar and salt for the benefit of your sheep, thus 
preventing the attacks of the astrus ovis. 

In the orchard continue pruning and budding, 
as recommended by Downing, in his “Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America.” Also see full directions, 
as given in first five volumes of the “ Working 
Farmer.” 
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Love oF Stopy.—Those who Love their studies will exer- 
cise and thus discipline their minds ten times as fast as 
those who, though equally capable, dislike them ; because 
the former occasions this spontaneous action which im- 
proves both organ and faculty, while the latter does not.— 
Memory. 








Bingraphy. 


JESSE HUTCHINSON. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 





Jesse Hurcuixson was endowed with an ardent 
and excitable temperament, which gave him great 
activity of mind and susceptible and impulsive 
feelings. All his faculties, whether large or small, 
were exceedingly active, and a particular faculty, 
under excitement, often appeared larger than it 
really was, when compared with the same faculty 
in another person. 

He had a very peculiar and marked cast of 
mind. His social feelings were strong and influ- 
ential, rendering him remarkably warm-hearted 
an] fond of friends and company. He was very 
affable, polite and attentive, but also very sensi- 
tive to criticism, and to injustice and wrong. 

His appetite was very strong, and though he 
strived to combat and regulate it, yet its unrea- 
sonable demands were sometimes yielded to, and 
his digestive powers overtasked, 

Conscientiousness, and, in fact, all the moral 
organs, were remarkably active. He had a lively 
sense of justice, and was remarkably sensitive to 
wrong inflicted upon the helpless and distressed. 
His sympathies were unbounded and uncontrol- 
lable, and frequently rendered him extremely 
unhappy in view of an object of distress. 

Large Ideality and Sublimity, joined with large 
Cautiousness, gave him extravagant imaginations, 
great loftiness of conception, and great anxiety 
about consequences, He took extravagant views 
of things, and was disposed to magnify everything 
that was presented to his view.” 

The Reflective faculties predominated in his 
mental organization. He was original, suggestive, 
thoughtful, and prone to see and examine new 
things. He was noted for correct observation and 
accuracy of detail. He was fond of systematic 
arrangement, and annoyed by disorder. 

He had fine musical talent, considerable poetical 
ability, and great general versatility. So active 
were all his faculties, that he found it impossible to 
carry out any one process of business, each faculty 
clamoring for satisfaction and gratification in its 
own peculiar way, and leading to frequent appa- 
rent self-contradictions. 

Seldom do so many extremes meet in one or- 
ganization as in his, and seldom do we find in one 
person so much that is good, noble, liberal, origi- 
nal, affectionate, affable and impulsive. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Jesse Hutchinson was one of that celebrated 
family of natural singers, which, under the name 
of the “Hutchinson Family,” several years since, 
occupied a prominent position before the public, 
and contributed lurgely to their musical entertain- 
ment. Their success was commensurate with 
their merits. Their almost inimitable melodies 
formed a cheerful evening’s pastime, compared to 
which, in the minds of many, operatic mucic fa- 
ded into the distance. For some few years public 
patronage was profusely bestowed upon them, 
notwithstanding which, in-the very midst of their 
prosperity, they retired, with a comfortable inde- 
pendence, from public life, which they have not 
since resumed, 
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There were sixteen children in the Hutchinson 
family, of which four of the siogers—Judson, 
John, Asa, and Abby—were the youngest. Their 
maternal grandfather, named Leavitt, lived in 
Mount Vernon, N. H. He was a good republican, 
deeply religious, and possessed of great musical 
talents. His two youngest daughters, Sarah and 
Mary, were also remarkably good singers. Mary 
was very beautiful, and had many lovera, but 
Sarah had the best voice. It is said that on one 
occasion Sarah went to a church to sing, away 
from home, when her father was present, who 
heard, but did notsee her. After the service he 
inquired the name of the singer, rapturously add- 
ing, that she sung like an angel, and was affected 
to tears on learning that it was his owa daughter. 
Mary also sung away the heart of one Jesse Hut- 
chinson, the son of a neighboring farmer, who be- 
came deeply attached to her. He had a brother, 
also gifted like himself, and they two were cele- 
brated through the country for their musical 
powers, and were famed for the fun and merri- 
ment they also carried with them, keeping the 
country lads and lasses up all night with the en- 
livening strains of their violins. Suddenly a 
great change came over Jesse. He considered 
this life of gayety to be sinful—eut up his violin— 
made it into tobacco boxes—and afterwards only 
practised sacred music. Soon after this change 
he presented himself to Mary as a lover. She was 
then sixteen, and too young to marry, she said. 
Her father, who thought very highly of the young 
man, pleaded strongly for him, without avail. 
She would not consent, and went to bed, leaving 
Jesse in the parlor. He sat up all night in the 
parlor, and she found him there in the morning. 
But Mary still refused her consent, and Jesse set 
off for Salem, thinking time and absence might 
operate in his favor, and he was right. On his 
return she consented to marry him. Jesse and 
Mary were the parents of the “Hutchinson Fam- 
ily”—those “good old-fashioned singers,” who 
“made the air resound.” 

His friend, the eccentric “Dr. Noggs,” thus 
speaks of him in an article contributed to the 
Lynn Pioneer, shortly after Jesse’s death : 

“Like all geniuses, Jesse was somewhat fickle: 
He would one day be heart and soul engaged in 
some favorite pursuit, and you would think, by 
his action and talk, that there was no other pur- 
suit in the world worthy of being named with 
his! The next day, perhaps, something new 
would turn up, and then his old occupation was 
gone in a twinkling, and none so zealous in his 
new vocation, transferring as by magic, his undi- 
vided energies to the ‘new and better way.’ 

“ As a compositor in a print: ¢ office, Jesse was 
far from slow. Often have I | own him to set 
up from his own head, verses, t., t perhaps two 
hours before existed only as cerebral matter in 
the crude state, but which, in two hours after- 
wards—especially when sung by his gifted bro- 
thers and sister—would entrance with delight 
many a lover of simple and heart-touching poetry 
and melody. 

“ As a worker in iron, Jesse was long and fa- 
vorably known, and his ‘ Air-Tight Stoves’ have 
warmed the bodies of thousands, who had, many 
of them, been heart-warmed before by his poetic 
pathos. 
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“ Jeese’s zeal was sometimes ahead of know- 
ledge ; but, in the main, he was very successful in 
‘putting things through’—a favorite maxim of 
his. 

“Not over prepossesing in appearance—genius 
seldom is—and exceedingly modest, especially in 
‘showing himself off,’ with but little power of 
expressing himself in common conversation, and 
in public speaking—which, in a great measure, 
was owing to the want of proper culture in early 
life—he did not appear the half he really was. 

“ Jesse’s constitution, never very robust, was 
ill-fitted to be the tenement of so impetuous a 
spirit, the which was constantly leading him into 
all sorts of enterprises. He was, as most musical 
geniuses are, excessively nervous in his tempera- 
ment, which, added to his love for the new and 
marvellous, made him appear almost ‘ hallucina- 
ted’ He, however, enjoyed tolerable health, till 
he reached Panama, but his conditions—psycho- 
logical as well pbysical—were just what they 
ought not to be for that—I had almost said, un- 
holy climate—and being detained on the Isth- 
mus—that place of all God’s earth, seemingly the 
most accursed, at least, the most inimical to hu- 
man life—he contracted a disease of the bowels, 
which, with previous troubles, prostrated him to 
such a degree, that even the Water-Cure—the 
great antidote of all the physical ills—could not 
save him ;—and he fell by the wayside, just as he 
had got nearly home to his beloved ‘High Rock.’ 

“ But Jesse ‘still lives’—aye, and long after his 
frailties, &c., shall be forgotten, his name will be 
handed down to posterity, as the genial son of 

















harmony—as the untiring friend of his race, 
especially the down-trodden part—and as the 
author of some of the most beautiful and touch- 
ing songs that ever graced the lips of melody 
withal.” 

For an interesting account of the “Hutchinson 
Family” and of a visit to their “Home Farm,” 
see American PurenotocicaL Journnat for June, 
1847. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Hate has a very powerful constitution, and 
every indication, both personal and hereditary, of 
a long life. There is a marked predominance of 
the Vital temperament, impeding somewhat the 
action of the Motive and Mental, which are also 
well-developed. The secretions of the system are 
very abundant, requiring a good deal of exercise 
adequately to relieve it; while, at the same time, 
the stimulus of a strong motive is necessary to 
induce energetic action. The digestive apparatus 
is, perhaps, too powerful, giving an undue tend- 
eney to flesh and blood. 

The Phrenological developments of Mr. Hale 
are strongly marked. His cranium does not indi- 
eate so many sharp points and eccentric traits of 
character, as those of gome persons; but the size 
of the brain and the largeness of some of the or- 
gans indicate more than ordinary power of mind 
in certain directions. 

He is very warm-hearted, social and affection- 
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ate, strongly attached to friends and fond of eom- 
pany. He is quite gallant and polite to the ladies, 
and his attachments in that direction have a pow- 
erful influence in the formation of his character 
and the development of his mind. He is also in- 
terested in children, and, as a parent, would be 
decidedly fond of them. Combativeness in him 
manifests itself in a love Bf debate, a disposition 
to agitate ; a spirit of opposition; a desire to’ re- 
tort, and a capacity for defence. Destructiveness 
is only average, indicating a lack of efficiency and 
executiveness. He fails, at times, to exhibit in 
business the energy necessary to success, Oppo- 
sition, however, is sure to call him out. Under 
the stimulus which that furnishes he does his best 
work. With more Destructiveness he would be 
more forcible in his general character, and would 
seek occasion to combat, instead of merely hold- 
ing himself in readiness to maintain his position, 
when attacked. It would be impossible for him 
to hate or to punish with severity, He is always 
satisfied when his opponent cries out “ enough.” 

Mr. Hale’s desire for property is moderate. He 
wishes it because he needs it, and places no spe- 
cial value upon it beyond the advantages it affords 
him in life and enjoyment. 

He is frank and candid.- He speaks right out, 
and shows his disposition just as it is. Whatever 
tact he may manifest arises from his Cautiousness 
and intellectual foresight, and not from natural 
cunning. He has a marked degree of Cautious- 
ness, avoids dangerous places, and looks well to 
the probable consequences before he commits him- 
self. He is ambitious, has a high regard for repu- 
tation, and is disposed co to speak and act as to 
secure a favorable impression, He is not natu- 
rally proud, haughty, or dignified, but is inde- 
pendent, self-reliant and firm, will maintain his 
own position and have his own way. 

A strong sense of justice and a high regard for 
right and duty, as such, form a marked trait in his 
character. Large Conscientiousness and large 
Firmness lead him to adhere with great tenacity 
to his purposea, where principles are involved, 
while large Approbativeness gives him the easy, 
affable manners for which he is distinguished. 





Mr. Hale is sanguine, cheerful and happy, al- 
lowing the world to wag on without any unne- 
cessary feeling of anxiety in regard to the result. 
He is seldom, however, sufficiently elated to feel 
disappointment strongly. 

Spirituality is comparatively defective. He is 
slow to believe, does not readily embrace new 
views, and has little confidence in what his intel- 
lect does not comprehend. He is no man-wor- 
shipper, is constitutionally democratic, and not 
particularly devotional. He values talent, but 
has no disposition to overrate individuals. At 
times, he shows a lack of deference and respect. 
His religion consists in being just and doing good. 
His sympathies are very strong and active, and 
he soon becomes interested in the welfare of those 
with whom he comes in contact. He derives as 
much pleasure from seeing others h ppy, and in 
aiding them to become so, as in a: y personal en- 
joywents. 

He has a fair degree of ima: ination, but is re- 
markable rather for seope of mind and loftiness of 
conception than for poetical talent. The strong 
points of his character arise from the peculiar de- 
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velopment of his intellect. His reasoning facul- 
ties are large, and sway his mind. Causality and 
Comparison predominate, giving him great ability 
to think, reason, and comprehend. He never 
etudied hard at school, because he could make 
himself acquainted with his lessons by merely 
reading them over. His mental discipline has 
been attained through reflection and investigation, 
rather than through study. He grasps ideas and 
principles readily, sees what an opponent is aim- 
ing at before he has developed his plan, and is 
thus prepared beforehand to meet him on his own 
ground. He is a sound man, but is rather reflec- 
tive and abstract than practical. He is quite 
original in thought and style, and is not disposed 
to quote others to show his knowledge of books; 
besides, he remembers ideas and general princi- 
ples without effort, but faets and the details of 
subjects not so readily. He has great power of 
analysis, and sees clearly the relations of facts and 
principles, His ability to present a subject in an 
attractive shape is great. He can be philosophi- 
cal, mirthfal or sarcastic at will. His sense of the 
humorous is a powerful element in his nature, and 
the ridiculous is one of the first elements of a sub- 
ject which presents itself to him. It is with diffi- 
culty that he can refrain from presenting it in that 
light. 

He has great command of language. Words 
present themselves along with the idea, and he 
talks easily and fluently. With excitement suf- 
ficient to warm him up, he can readily become 
eloquent. 

He remembers countenances and places well. 
In mathematical talent he is rather defective. He 
also lacks order, method, system. He fails some- 
times to attend properly to details. But it is in 
things rather than in thoughts that he fails in 
order. He is sufficiently methodical in the ar- 
rangement of his ideas, His mechanical talent is 
comparatively good. 

He readily-deviser plans, but does not so readily 
put them into execution. He is more efficient in 
laying out work for others than in doing it him- 
self, especially where there are details to be 
attended to. His imitative power, which is.good, 
exhibits itself in his general versatility of talent 
and ability to adapt himself to circumstances, 
rather than in copying or mimicking others. 

Mr. Hale's deficiencies are, a lack of continuity, 
self-appreciation, dignity, devotional feeling, re- 
spect for others, spirituality, memory of discon- 
nected facts and mathematical talent. His strong 
points and excesses arise from attachment to 
friends—especially female friends—a social dispo- 
sition, forethought, ambition, sense of justice, 
decision, sympathy, wit, originality, power of illus- 
tration, youthfulness of mind, and ability to com- 
municate his thoughts and feelings to oth 2rs, 


BIOG RAPHY. ° 


Jonx Parker Hate was born in New Hamp- 
shire, a State standing out boldly and proudly on 
the page of biographical history as the mother of 
a large number of men who have reflected, in 
matured after years, honor upon her name by lives 
of eminent usefulness in various spheres of public 
activity. His birthplace was Rochester, an an- 
cient yet tasteful village, located in Strafford 
county, and on the Maine border, amid granite 
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hills “rockribbed and ancient.as the sun.” He 
was born on the $list day of March, 1806. His 
father bore the same Christian name, but was born 
in Portsmouth, Rockingham county, just previous 
to the Declaration of Independence, in which his 
State firmly united with ber struggling sister co- 
lonies. He held a lieutenant’s commission in the 
army at the hands of General Washington. The 
middle name, Parker, came from his father’s ma- 
ternal progenitors, His mother was Lydia Clark- 
eon O’Brien, only child of William O’Brien, an 
immigrant Irishman, who died a prisoner of war 
at the early age of 23. He was of the heroic 
stock from which sprang William Smith O’Brien, 
who is now suffering banishment for the “crime” 
of endeavoring to rescue his native Erin, so full of 
cherished though saddening memories associated 
with the days of her National Independence, 
from the tyrannous grasp of Great Britain. Wil- 
liam O’Brien and his brother will be found 
honorably mentioned in Cooper’s Naval History, 
as performing a daring feat of volunteer heroism 
in the capture of a British vessel, which had 
seized a lot of lumber at Machias, Maine, and 
which it was carrying off without leave or license. 
In 1834, the subject of our sketch was united in 
marriage with Lucy H. Lambert, by whom he has 
two living children, both daughters. 

John P. Hale, the father, was a lawyer. He 
died at Rochester, in the height of his professional 
usefulness, at the early age of 44. Fortunately, 
the mother of our subject survived her husband, 
and was permitted to watch over and direct the 
development of her son, until she had the plea- 
sure of not only seeing him enter successfully upon 





e career of professional usefulness, but also into 


political life under circumstances well calculated 
to gratify maternal ambition, as the subsequent 
facts of our sketch will indicate. She died in 
1832, at the age of 52 years. 

Mr. Hale’s primary education was partly ob- 
tained at the Common Schools of New England— 
those nurseries of a natural democracy, in which 
the children of the rich, from reading the same 
lesson from the same book, seated side by side in 
the same unostentatious schoolroom, come to re- 
gard the children of the poor as the equals they 
really are in a Common Fatherhood, and to retain 
that regard in after years. 

Subsequently, and after the death of his father, 
Mr. Hale entered Exeter Academy, then under the 
charge of Dr. Abbott, who died in 1838, after 
oceupying that position of usefulness for fifty 
years, 

Thus prepared, he entered the venerable col- 
lege of Bowdoin, where he graduated in 1827. 
Among his college-mates were Franklin Pierce, 
now President of the United States, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, the biographer of the nation’s Chief, and 
Consul at Liverpool, and Jonathan Cilley, “poor 
Cilley,” as every reader conversant with his sacri 
fice to the senseless and barbarous duello, while a 
member of Congress, will instinctively and sadly 
exclaim! He studied law at Rochester and Do- 
ver in his native State, finishing his studies at the 
latter place, in the office of Daniel M. Christie, 
who, if not the very ablest, is certainly among the 
ablest lawyers of his State. Young Hale soon 
found himself in a large and agreeable practice, 
the more welcome because affording him frequent 
opportunities for the display of a degree of power 
before juries in criminal trials, which showed it- 
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self in the progress of the celebrated Government 
cases in Boston, known as the “Shadrach triala,” 
to be of rare attainment. But he was not less 
successful in the department of civil law, espe- 
cially when before the jury, where his remarkable 
keenness in discerning the points at issue, and his 
adroitness and promptitude in meeting them, of 
which we shall remark further in another connec- 
tion, were early displayed to great advantage. 
Among those with whom he occasionally met, either 
as associates or opponents, was Mr. Pierce, who 
also has enjoyed a fine reputation in New Hamp- 
shire, as a jury advocate. 

Mr. Hale entered political life in 18382, as a 
member of the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was called into it by an independ- 
ent Workingman’s movement, an incident which 
may be regarded as a presage of his future servi- 
ces in the same direction, for his Congressional 
speeches and votes will clearly indicate that his 
fellow-citizens did not mistake their man in choos- 
ing him as the champion of their neglected inter- 


ests, The same year he was selected as a member - 


of the nominating State Convention of the Demo- 
cratic party, and thenceforward he became dis- 
tinctively identified with their organization. In 
1834, though only 28 years of age, he had already 
attracted the attention of the then President, Gen. 
Jackson, in a way which induced his appointment 
to the responsible position of U. S. District Attor- 
ney for New Hampshire. The ever remarkable 
personal insight of President Jackson, in the selec- 
tion, was fully justified in the reappointment of 
Mr. Hale by President Van Buren. 

We find him again in legislative life in 1843, as 
the ful D atic nominee to Congress, 
He was elected by general ticket, and with him 
were returned Edmund Burke, since Commissioner 
of Patents, Moses Norris, now a Senator in Con- 
gress, and John R. Redding, recently appointed 
by President Pierce Naval Storekeeper at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. It was during this Congress, which 
commenced its first session in December, 1843, 
that the “ Texas struggle” commenced. Although 
this presented an important crisis in the life of our 
subject, and a fearful one also in that of our great 
nation, and a history of it would not be inappro- 
priate here, we do not design to trouble the reader 
of the Purenoxocicat Journat with any detail of 
Mr. Hale’s acts in connection with it. Sffice it 
to say, that he arrayed himself among the oppo- 
nents of Annexation, as he had among the friends 
of the freedom of petition, led by John Quincy 
Adams, and, in so doing, he placed himself in di- 
rect antagonism to all his colleagues. Liable as 
he was to be misunderstood, which is much more 
unfortunate generally than being misrepresented, 
he immediately addressed a letter to his constitu- 
enta. In this he not only explained his own mo- 
tives, but condemned, in effect, his own party, by 
denouncing the whole project as, in his opinion, 
“a scheme for strengthening slavery by extend- 
ing it into territory from which it had been 
excluded by Mexican laws.” The language he 
used and its tone were characteristic of the man, 
telling his constituents, as he did, in plain and 
unmistakable terms, that, if they wanted an agent 
to favor the scheme, they would have to select 
some other man. Asa consequence of this bold 
step by Mr. Hale, Mr. Pierce, as Chairman of the 
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Democratic State Central Committee, called a 
Convention of his party. The Convention met in 
February, 1845, and passed resolves denunciatory 
of their “recreant representative,” as they depict- 
ed him. They re-considered his nomination for 
re-election, (previously made with unanimity,) 
nominating John Woodbury in his stead. The 
electoral rule in New Hampshire, at that time, re- 
quired a majority of all the votes to elect. Mr. 
Hale ran as an independent Congressional candi- 
date, with a Whig candidate also in the field. 
At that, and three subsequent and successive elec- 
tions, there was no choice of Congressman, leaving 
the district unrepresented for a whole term, as the 
consequence. At each trial his vote showed an 
inerease of those who stood by him in his anti- 
annexation attitude. It may here be mentioned, 
as showing how the man was estimated “at home,” 
that is, in his own immediate town, his vote, which 
started there at 473 in 1843, remained at 472, only 
one less, in 1845, although an additional candi- 
date was thrown into the arena by the “Liberty 
Party,” in the person of the Hon. Joseph Cilley, 
since a member of the U. S. Senate. In 1846, he 
was chosen a member of the New Hampshire 
House of Representatives, from Dover, and at 
once made speaker of that body. And then, and 
further, as if not satisfied with the clear and em- 
phatie&pproval of his immediate constituents, sig- 
nified through the ballot-box, his co-legislators 
transferred him from the speaker's chair of their 
body to the floor of the United States Senate for 
a six years’ term, dating from March 4th, 1847. 
On entering the Senate Chamber, he found him- 
self in the official company of no less than four 
members of that body, who had been pupils of the 
ancient academy alluded to above; viz, Lewis 
Casa, Daniel Webster, Alpheus Felch, and John 
A. Dix. Its venerable principal, Dr. Abbott, 
used to say, with evident self-satisfaction, in con- 
nection with this fact, that he had “ five boys in 
the Senate, and pretty good boys, too.” It will 
be an illustration of the personal qualities of the 
actor on the political stage, whom we have thus 
glancingly followed through shifting scenes, to 
state in the present connection, that at no one 
point of his career did the interest of his legal 
preceptor and friend, Mr. Christie, fail to mani- 
fest itself. Having fostered him in the initiative 
period of his public history, as one who was fully 
persuaded of the rare value of his young charge, 
it was with unfeigned pleasure, and a sort of co- 
partnership interest, which adverse cireumstances 
had tended to intensify rather than to relax, that 
he found himself, as a fellow-member, in apposi- 
tion, where he could render special service to his 
quondam student. He was, accordingly, prompt 
to enter into and promote the elevation of Mr. 
Hale, first to the Speakership of the local Legisla- 
ture, and next to the higher and wider sphere in 
which our sketch has just left him pinnacled so 
triumphantly, under circumstances well calculated 
to make him realize emotions similar to those 
which the laurel crown awaked in Roman 
bosoms under analogous circumstances, This, of 
course, we have allowed ourselves to throw in 
without regard to the right or the wrong of the 
attitudes which the victor assumed, or the purity 
or impurity of the motives which nerved him, 

So much for the legislatorial biography of Mr. 
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Hale, which closes with the termination of his 
senatorial term on the 8rd day of March, 1853. 
An analysis of his labors in the senatorial arena, 
with reference to the sum of their good or evil to 
his country or his race, does not enter into the 
plan of the series in which thia will take its 
place. The facts are on record elsewhere, while 
the ability will be with the reader to draw con- 
clusions. Of his public bearing and oratorical 
traits we shalll have something tosay in another 
and a more appropriate place. 

Various as have been the phases of Mr. Hale’s 
life as a political actor, there remains to notice 
still another which conneets his name historically 
with that acme of American political ambition— 
the Presidency. 

In the year 1847, the anti-slavery organiza- 
tion, known by the distinctive appellation of 
“Liberty Party,” called a National Convention 
for the nomination of candidates for the two 
highest places in the gift of the people. Mr. 
Hale was chosen, with rare unanimity, as their 
presidential standard-bearer. On the 10th day of 
August, 1848, the National Convention, of what 
started as the “Free Soil” party, was assembled at 
Buffalo. At ita large proportion of the leaders and 
the rank and file of the “Liberty Party” appeared as 
delegates. A letter from ex-President Van Buren 
was presented by his special friends, who united 
in the convention, (known as “ Barnburners,”) in 
which he proclaimed himself to be a fast friend 
of the anti-slavery ordinance of 1787, and of the re- 
production of its cardinal principle in the “ Wil- 
mot Proviso,” and also signifying his readiness to 
yield to the importunities of said friends in the 
acceptance of any post they might see fit to assign 
to him, in their purpose to apply that principle 
to the administrational machinery of the govern- 
ment, In view of his commanding position and 
anticipated associated strength, and fascinated by 
his avowal of coincident opinions, the confiden- 
tial friends of Mr. Hale, representipg the other 
distinctive section of the convention, and at the 
same time so authorized by him, withdrew his 
name from the presidential contest, and united 
with their new allies in presenting, instead there- 
of, the name of Martin Van Buren as the candi- 
date of the united forces. 

Mr. Hale, to all appearances, was now without 
the field of presidential aspirants, if indeed it 
were just to say, in anything but a conventional 
sense of the phrase, that he ever came into that 
category at all—and we feel authorized to say 
that he really did not desire the position, honora- 
ble and gratifying as he regarded it, as a mark of 
appreciative regard on the part of the bestowers. 
But the political fates ordained otherwise. At a 
convention of the “ Free Soil” party, which assem- 
bled at Pittsburg on the 11th day of August, 1852, 
he was unanimously chosen a candidate for the Pre- 
sidency, notwithstanding and in direct disregard 
of a positive declination by letter. He was now 
actively in the canvass as the standard-bearer of 
the party, which had meanwhile assumed the title 
of the “Free Democracy,” and as such he “took 
the stump,” as the phrase runs, and made an ex- 
tended tour through the North-west, addressing 
very numerous meetings, whose enthusiasm was 
such as it would have been within the power of 
few orators to produce. His receptions by the 
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teeming population of the prosperous West pre- 
sented, not unfrequently, the appearance of a tri- 
umphal march, so high-wrought was an expecta- 
tion which ran little risk of disappointment, for 
reasons which traits, presently to be alluded to, 
will make apparent. The result of the canvass, 
whether measured by the mere number of votes 
he received, or by other standards, is a matter of 
too recent transpiration to need a record in this 
sketch, were it compatible therewith. 

Although the farthest from all special concern 
about the sectarian predilections of other men, 
Mr. Hale has his own preferencg as a religionist. 
His parents were of the Congregationalist stock. 
He ‘himself, however, early in life, was attracted 
to the services of the Unitarian Church of Dover, 
subsequent to the pastoral care of Rev. John 
Parkman, Under the doctrinal teachings and 
spiritual ministrations of this religious society, he 
finally became a member of the church, and has 
remained such to the present hour. From the 
lessons of duty thus inculcated, there sprang an 
appreciation of the principles of the Temperance 
movement, which has controlled him, ever since 
1833, to a degree of habitual abstemiousness 
which, while it might not entitle him at all times 
to the technical classification of a “Teetotaller,” has 
caused him to contrast very strikingly, in this re- 
gard, with the great majority of those who have 
been associated with him amid the specially 
tempting and unquestionably perilous cireumstan- 
ces of Capitolian life. On this point, there has been 
a degree of curious interest expressed by the less 
intimate friends and political adherents of Mr. 
Hale, all the more excited by the too usual mis- 
representations of opposing presses and orators 
during the recent presidential canvass, a motive 
to satisfy which, with the reliable facts of the case, 
has controlled us in this passing allusion to per- 
sonal habits, which otherwise would not have 
come within our range. 

A few words touching the personal peculiarities 
and traits of Mr. Hale. As the accompanying 
phrenological description would lead the reader 
to anticipate, he is rather above the medim size, 
anatomically measured. His height is about 5 ft. 
10 in. He inclines to corpulency, a tendency well 
calculated, under the ceteris paribus rule of equal- 
ized conditions, to bring out and habitualize the ge- 
nial play of those social qualities for which he is so 
pleasantly remembered by all who have come into 
association with him. Asa public speaker, he is 
ever prompt, energetic, and direct. He speaks with 
much less preparation than the generality of public 
men. His mind is one of the class which the word 
available aptly covers. He is never “ profound,” 
in the popular sense of the word, but he is emi- 
nently practical as well as forcible, showing natu- 
ral method amid a sort of nonchalance, which 
would be exceedingly hazardous in most of speak- 
ers, and seems so in him, in spite of one’s previous 
observation of a very different result. His com- 
mand of illustrative facts is wonderful, coming as 
an important sustainment of that indispensable 
gift in an orator—the oratorical gift of gifts—self- 
possession. They pour themselves forth, for 
Yours, in an undiminished stream. In sentiment, 
which is, apparently, never indulged for mere 
effect, he is suggestive rather than exhaustive, 
hence never wearisome to comprehensive minds, 











He says what he has to say as you would give 
your friends the incidents of an adventure which 
had particularly interested you, without pause, 
without reserve, with frankness beaming from an 
eye flashing light, and a countenance the very per- 
fection of earnestness. He is frequently witty, but 
he is oftener mirthful. The fun, which he “ pokes” 
at his opponents in the legislative forum and on 
the “stump,” is not dished up on purpose. It 
comes like the fragrant odor from the flower, as a 
matter of course, and all the more freely if you 
trample up his feelings, as with the scented 
shrub. In his pleasanter and less taxed moods, it 
begins and continues drollery. When aroused by 
antagonism of debate, it becomes sarcasm, which 
partakes of the pungent, rather than the scathing, 
and is all the more severe, because returned or par- 
ried with more difficulty by his antagonist, and 
affording no apparent justification for that ill- 
natured retaliation into which he himself is never 
betrayed. With a clear, fixed perception of first 
principles, he at the instant descries those involv- 
ed in the discussion of any given subject, and ap- 
plies them. Hence he is seldom taken off his guard, 


or thrown into such a flurry of excitement as 


would, in many other debaters, drive to wrath- 
ful railing and incoherent invective. With all 
these characteristics, which are natural elements 
of his mental nature, he could not be otherwise 
than magnetically attractive, which is but another 
word for pathetic, in the mental sense of the 
term. The writer of this has had opportunities 
to hear Mr. Hale under a great variety of oratori- 
eal circumstances, and an illustration may be 
given by a passing statement of the effect of his 
speeches in the Senate upon Southerners—gentle- 
men of a class who, viewing him at a distance 
through the obscuring medium of their mutual 
antagonism, were prepared for repulsion rather 
than attraction. But we have heard them breath- 
ing forth words of honest prejudice and fiery in- 
dignation at one hour, scornfully avowing their 
purpose not to listen to “such a fanatic,” and yet, 
at the very next, standing, statue-like, in a crowd- 
ed gallery, under the most uncomfortable circum- 
stance, spell-bound by his oratory, so utterly obli- 
vious had they become to their own prejudices, and 
insulated to all things besides the thoughts that 
breathed from the orator, and the words that 
burned as wel ly as i upon the reli- 
gious devotee’s shrine. They might begin with 
more than “ offishness,” with “huffishness” itself, 
turning a side-face and a “cold shoulder ;” but no 
matter. They would gradually be attracted, till 
they were brought toa “right-about-face,” as cer- 
tainly as a well-drilled soldier at the word of com- 
mand, and thus become a sort of involuntary vo- 
lunteer for the balance of the war, with no possi- 
ble chance of a mistake being made by a casual 
observer as to which side had their sympathies for 
the hour! This, seriously, is a truthful picture of 
what has been frequently witnessed during the 
memorable contests of Mr. Hale with his pitted 
antagonist, Mr. Foote; and such is that truly 
wonderful command of his audience possessed by 
him, the chief primary source and secret of 
which lie in his good-natured command of him- 
self, at all times, and under the most trying 
cireumstaneces in which he may chance to be 


placed. 
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Mr. Hale has recently become a citizen of our 
great metropolis, where he has formed a legal 
partnership with a lawyer of some years’ stand- 
ing, under circumstances which promise a wide 
field of usefulness in his profession. His unques- 
tioned legal experience and ability, aided by the 
generous and genial nature which he has inherited 
from his father, and which showed itself in earliest 
life, cannot fail, with an ordinary share of indus- 
try, and that eschewal of politics which Mr. Hale 
has announced through his friends, to secure emi- 
nent success. 








JOSEPHINE FORTUNE CLOFULLIA. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue Cyprian Venus is represented in painting 
and seulpture with a beard. Jupiter denied this 
crowning grace to woman, according to the old 
books, lest, possessing a// charms, she should draw 
to herself the adoration due only to the gods, 
According to a later, but less gallant, authority, 
the beard was withheld from woman, in conse- 
quenee of the danger which would result to her 
from shaving, she not being able to keep herself 
still long enough to submit to the process of the 
razor ! 

We have, however, several examples in history 
of bearded women. The Home Journal, in a late 
article, enumerates the following :— 

“Hippocrates mentions Phetusa, a woman 
whose beard took to growing during the absence 
of her husband Pythias in exile. A Swedish gre- 
nadier was taken prisoner by the Russians and 
presented to the Czar, in 1724, who turned out to 
be a woman with a beard a foot and a half long. 
There is a portrait of a bearded woman in the 
royal gallery at Stuttgard. Her name was Bartel 
Graetic, and her chin was buried in dark hair, 
In 1626, the fashionable rage of the Carnival at 
Venice, was a danseuse, who had never been ex- 
ceeded in grace and suppleness, but who had a 
black and thick beard of silken and remarkable 
beauty. Marguerite, the Queen of the Low Coun- 
tries, was heavily bearded. Naturalists tell us that 
there is a race of women in Ethiopia, whose hair 
upon the face shows no difference from that of 
men.” 

To this list must now be added the subject of 
this sketch. 

Madame Josephine Fortune Clofullia was born 
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at Versoix, a small village situated on the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva, in Switzerland. Her 
father was a brigadier of gens-d’armerie in that 
district, and happening to be stationed from time 
to time in the village, he paid his addresses to 
Josephine’s mother, and married her when she 
had attained the age of twenty. He is above the 
middle height, thin and delicate in constitution, 
with brown hair and very little beard, Her 
mother was remarkably handsome. Her health 
was extremely delicate; and she possessed noth- 
ing of that remarkable peculiarity for which her 
daughter has since been so celebrated. 

Josephine is the eldest born of the couple above 
described. At her birth, her face was surrounded 
with a fine down, which gradually increased, un- 
til, at the age of eight, it had attained a length of 
more than two inches. It was not, however, until 
she had reached the age of fifteen that it began to 
alter in color and to assume that dark tint and 
virile appearance that it now presenta. Three 
other daughters and a boy were the fruit of this 
marriage. Being the eldest of the five children, 
thms suddenly bereft of a mother’s tender care, and 
her father being entirely engrossed in the cultiva- 
tion of his farm, Josephine was called upon to 
supply to them the place of the parent they had 
lost. She was well qualified for the task, having 
received an excellent education and being well 
skilled in the use of her needle. The singular pe- 
euliarity for which she was distinguished excited 
little or no observation amongst her neighbors, as 
they had been daily habituated to see her from 
her childhood, and she attained the age of nine- 
teen without even shaving or cutting her beard, 
it being strongly impressed upon her that her do- 
ing so would only have the effect of encouraging 
its growth and subjecting her to greater inconve- 
nience. 

M.‘Clofullia, her husband, is the son of the pro- 
prietor of the Theatre des Artes at Troyes in 
Champagne, and is a landscape painter by pro- 
fession. Madame Colfullia is the mother of a 
female child, which presents a remarkable con- 
trast to its mother; being extremely fair, and 
undistinguished by any peculiarity; and also of a 
boy, who, although but a few weeks old, has al- 
ready began to exhibit some indications of a hairy 
tendency. She has asister who is also bearded, 
though not so heavily as herself. 

Madame Clofullia is now in New York, and, 
we need hardly add, holds her levees at Banyum’s 
Museum, where she attracts a great deal of atten- 
tion. She presents a curious study for the physi- 
ologist. We shall venture no theory on the sub- 
ject without further investigation. 

The wood-cut at the head of this article is a tol- 
erably fair representation of the Bearded Lady. 
The profusion of ornament which it exhibits serves 
to illustrate what is said in our Phrenological 
sketch of Madame Clofullia’s love of display and 
desire to make a favorable impression. This pas- 
sion for adornment comes from Approbativeness, 
and is not guided by the highest taste. 

We give the following delineation of her cha- 
racter, as indicated by her Phrenological and 
Physiological developments: 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

This lady has rather a large-sized brain, a pre- 

dominance of the Vital and Motive temperaments, 
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with only an average degree of the Mental, and a 
strong, healthy physical system. She is excitable 
but not naturally active, and loves quiet and ease 
better than exertion of any kind. 

The basilar and occipital portions of her brain 
predominate, giving good executive talent, strong 
passions and warm affections. 

She is ambitious, fond of display, regardful of 
personal appearance, and anxious to’ please. She 
is also very independent, rather lacking in respect 
for superiors, fully conscious of her own worth, 
self-reliant, not easily changed in her purposes, 
persevering and conscientious, She is always up- 
right in her dealings, and requires others to do 
strictly as they agree. Her talents would be best 
displayed in business, in which she would show 
considerable tact, but not much versatility. She 
has a good sense of the value of property, is anx- 
ious to be rich, and would take good care of her 
money. 

She prefers hearty, stimulating food, and has a 
good appetite and strong digestive powers. She 
is capable of deep, passionate love, is well quali- 
fied to enjoy the marriage relation, and is much 
attached to friends, though not particularly social 
in her general disposition. She is naturally kind 
and gentle; but if her character or property were 
trifled with, she might exhibit much passion. 

The real and the substantial possess a higher 
value in her eyes than the elegant and the taste- 
ful, though her large Approbativeness gives her 
a love for show and personal adornment. She is 
not particularly witty, jovial, hopeful, enthusiastic 
or spiritual, but is earnest, sincere and truthful. 
Cautious, watchful and suspicious, she has no faith 
in notes and promises to pay, and does a safe bu- 
siness or none. 

She is naturally neat, systematic and fond of 
order, dignified and self-possessed, and has no 
strong sense of reverence or devotion. 

Her Phrenological and Physiological organiza- 
tion indicates a predominance of the masculine 
element of mind. This she inherits from her ma- 
ternal grandfather, whom she is said to resemble 
in person, as she probably does also in ker mental 
constitution. 


—- 











Susanity. 
INFLUENCE OF CIVILIZATION UPON THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSANITY. 


BY DR. A. BRIERRE DE BOISMONT. 





Tue interpretation of the word civilization has 
given rise to countless controversies, and must of 
necessity be complex, if by it is meant that su- 
premacy in war, in commerce, in industry, in 
science, or in the arts, by which various nations 
have in different ages been distinguished. But 
such is not my idea of the meaning of the word. 
I take it to denote the totality of immutable prin- 
ciples, (the groundwork of all society,) of the dis- 
coveries, and of the knowledge proper to each 
succeeding age, and transmitted from generation 
to generation. I consider that civilization being 
by its nature essentially progressive, is never en- 
tirely arrested, although it has the weakness, the 
infirmity, and the uncertainty inseparable from its 
human origin ; such is the view which will guide 
me in the following discussion, and I feel that noone 
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can justly accuse me of being opposed to rational 
progress. 

The preceding definition comprises the elements 
of the only real civilization, that which has for 
its base the recognition of the unity of God, and 
for its practice the love of the entire human race, 
comprising the abolition of all species of slavery, 
and the elevation of the woman and child from 
the subjugation under which they labored in an- 
tiquity ; in one word, the civilization of Chris- 
tianity. And is it not evident, even to the most 
unobservant, that this civilization is now marching 
with rapid strides to the conquest of the entire 
world? The genifis of man, executing the benev- 
olent intentions of the Deity, has overthrown the 
barriers of nations, and brought the ends of the 
earth into such close connection, that there no lon- 
ger exists any impediment to arrest it. 

Thus having indicated the point from which I 
start, I will at once proceed to the subject-matter 
of this article. 

There are some ideas which present them- 
selves with such an aspect of truth that we are dis- 
posed to receive them at once without any inquiry ; 
they are of the number of those admitted by the 
common sense of all, which is, as an illustrious 
writer has said, superior to individual reason. 
The subject now under consideration was former- 
ly placed by me in the above category, for it 
seemed to come under the physiological law, which 
declares that the abuse of the function of a vital 
organ leads to its fatigue, exhaustion, and impair- 
ment ; but I have since recognized that intuitive 
deductions are misplaced in seience, and that the 
circumstantial judgment of physicians requires 
some definite kind of proof. I have sought for 
these proofs in the analysis of the moral nature of 
man, in statistical documents, and in historieal 
researches. I shall confine myself for the present 
to the analysis of man’s moral nature, reserving 
my inquiry into the other two sections for some 
future occasion. 

It is impossible for any person to reflect upon 
the human mind without being immediately struck 
with the difference of the two elements of which it 
consists. On the one part are found ideas which 
have no immediate derivation from outward things, 
which seemingly belong to some invisible world, 
have no actual limit, but, pure children of thought, 
appear as emanations from, and aspirations to- 
wards, that infinite intelligence to which they will 
some day return. On the other part are seen the 
sensible images of the world around us, ideas 
wholly compounded of sensations derived from 
material objects. These two orders of phenomena 
comprise all psychological and physical facts. It 
is easy to understand why a vast majority of man- 
kind gives pre-eminence to the first of these two 
classes, elevating spirit above matter, and putting 
the moral before the physical. For it is from the 
moral side only that we can obtain any insight 
into the mysteries of the invisible world, and can 
approach the obscure but attractive problems con- 
cerning the origin and purport of existence, the 
freedom of the will, the consciousness of evil, and 
the immortality of the soul. 

Yet it is chiefly by the study of the passions, 
those mainsprings of human actions, that we can 
rightly estimate the importance of moral philosophy. 
Hence the reason why the works of the great 
moralists have such an enduring interest. 
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But I hasten to quit the interesting province of 
psychological speculation to enter into the more 
practical one of medicine. 

At the commencement of my professional career, 
chance, as some would say, or, as I say, providence 
placed me as domestic physician in great families, 
and after an apprenticeship of some years, I learnt 
to form my own opihions upon the neuroses, the 
gastralgic disorders, the organic diseases of the 
stomach or lungs, the cerebral affections, &c. &c., 
attributed to irritation, to inflammation, to asthe- 
nia, and other causes equally profound. The 
secrets of these people so envied by others were 
laid bare to me, and I was ready to repeat with a 
celebrated author, “ No! happiness has no out- 
ward sign.” The experience I then acquired has 
not since been lost upon me, 

It was by the observation of two equally in- 
structive cases that I commenced the clinical study 
of mental maladies. I wascalled to attend a lady 
of rank, remarkable for her intelligence, who was 
suffering from extreme despondency, produced, I 
was told, by disease of the uterus ; in a short time 
I ascertained that there was really no uterine dis- 
order, but that her melancholy was owing to her 
having been abandoned by the man whom she had 
loved for 20 years. This case terminated in a 
tragical manner. Some months later I accompa- 
nied a gentleman of large fortune and consider- 
able attainments in his travels abroad. He had 
engaged in a hazardous speculation, by which he 
had risked his entire fortune. Believing himself 
ruined he attempted to destroy himself, and when 
convalescent spoke quite unconcernedly of his 
suicide ; “for how,’’ said he, “ could I return to 
Paris, or show myself among my financial friends, 
after such a foolish action?’’ A fortunate ren- 
contre cured him, and he returned to resume a 
high social position. 

The character of a man’s mind, and the circum- 
stances in which he lives, undoubtedly influence 
him both in his choice of and his method of inves- 
tigating’a subject. So, actuated by a conviction 
of the predominance of the moral over the physi- 
cal elements, without denying or excluding or- 
ganic influences, I have particularly directed my 
attention to the research of the psychological 
causes involved in the production of mental mala- 
dies ; and I have no hesitation in affirming, as the 
result of my investigations, that moral agencies 
produce the greater number of cases of disorders 
of the mind. 

It is said, that it is often difficult to separate the 
moral from the physical causes, that the two are 
so complicated and so closely connected as to ren- 
der their separation difficult and almost impossi- 
ble. This is true up to acertain point; but I 
nevertheless maintain, that in the majority of cases 
of well-marked insanity which have come under 
my care, I have been able to trace the origin of 
the disorder to some passion, sentiment, instinct, 
or idea,—in other words, to a moral cause. 

The predominating influence of moral causes is 
greater upon women than upon men. It is exhib- 
ited in the highest degree in connection with mel- 
ancholia, is somewhat less marked in mania, and 
almost disappears in insanity accompanied by pa- 
ralysis, 

The most active causes concerned in the pro- 
duction of mental disorders, generally speaking, 
are these three : sensual excesses, pecuniary anx- 
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ieties, and domestic cares. These three causes 
have a different relative influence on the two sexgs, 
and follow the ensuing order. In man, 1, sensual 
excessses; 2, pecuniary anxieties; 3, domestic 
cares. In woman, 1, domestic matters; 2, money 
matters ; 3, love. 

That among the exciting causes of insanity the 
moral should predominate is what we might antici- 
pate theoretically, upon consideration of the mode 
of life amongst civilized people, in whom the ac- 
tivity of the intellectual faculties is so largely de- 
veloped. 

Before proceeding with the examination of the 
moral causes, I may be permitted to refer to ano- 
ther argument, which is rightly esteemed of con- 
siderable weight ; it is the well-known fact that 
large and populous cities furnish a much higher 
per centage of insane persons than rural districts, 

Among the observations establishing this fact I 

will take three, which proceed from men who are 
in the habit of collecting, comparing, and interpret- 
ing this kind of statistics, and I select the reports 
of the Mareville, the Ghent, and the St. Yon Asy- 
lums, drawn up by MM. Renaudin, Guislain, Par- 
chappe, and de Boutteville. 
- According to M. Renaudin, the proportion of in- 
sane persons in the department of the Meuse is 1 
in every 1468 of the entire population ; whilst the 
proportion of the insane in Nancy, the chief city 
of that department, is 1 in 500 of the population 
of that city. 

At Ghent, M. Guislain states, there is 1 insane 
person in every 302 inhabitants, whilst the pro- 
portion of the insane in the rural population, 
amounting to 569,000 inhabitants, does not exceed 
1 in 1474. 

MM. Parchappe and de Boutteville, who have 
gone into more exact calculations, make the fol- 
lowing statements. During a period of eighteen 
years (1825 to 1843) the department of the Lower 
Seine sent to the public asylum 2146 patients, re- 
ceived once or oftener into that establishment. 
Upor separating and ascertaining the comparative 
number of lunatics sent to St. Yon from the dif- 
ferent districts into which the department isdivided, 
a notable difference is observed. 

















Department of the Lower Seine, 
| Population, No. of Lunatics Lunatics 
Districts. 1841. admitted at in 1000 
| St. Yon. Inhabitants. 

Rowen. . . 248,115 1371 65 
| Havre. . 149,427 279 18 
| Yvetot . 142,349 201 14 
Dieppe. . . 112,374 187 16 
Neuchatel 85,246 108 1-2 
Total. . 737,511 2146 2.9 

















By classifying the? admissions according to the 
population of the districts in which the patients 
had resided, a still greater disparity presents itself. 

Moral causes are, then, according to Pinel, 
Esquirol, MM. Guislain, Parchappe, Delasiauve, 
ourselves, and many others, the chief agents 
in the generation of insanity, which opinion, how- 
ever, by no means excludes the share which may 
be justly allotted to physical causes, as is seen by 
the care which all the preceding investigators 
have taken to enumerate and analyze them. That 
there should be great disparity of opinion about 
the relative predominance of moral causes may 
be attributed, as M. Guislain observes, to the cir- 
cumstances which so often hinder the discovery of 
such causes, the insufficiency and inexactitude of 











investigation, the want of close personal intimacy 
with patients, and to errors derived from the igno- 
rant or interested misrepresentations of the pa- 
tient’s friends. . 

“Tf you desire examples,” says this competent 
physician, “let me relate to you the following 
cases, which have come under my own observation. 
A lady consulted me about her husband, who was 
laboring under an attack of insanity, assuring me 
that she could in no way explain it, and knew of 
nothing that could have induced it. When re- 
stored to reason, the husband informed me that his 
wife’s misconduct had been the sole cause of his 
illness. A young man, of timid, reserved, and 
pious disposition, was admitted into my establish- 
ment in a state of insanity, produced, it was told 
me, by excessive study. I suspected a certain in- 
jurious habit, and remorse of conscience at not 
being able to overcome it, and I subsequently re- 
ceived a confession from my patient which entire- 
ly confirmed my suppositions, An old gentleman 
was brought to me in a state of imbecility, which 
his nieces, who accompanied him, ascribed solely 
to his advanced age. Further information, ob- 
tained from disinterested persons, revealed one # 
those domestic dramas which are, it is to be feared, 
too common ; the nieces had endeavored to force 
the old gentleman into making certain testamen- 
tary bequests, and on his refusal had employed so 
much violence and ill-treatment towards him as 
to reduce him to the condition above described.” 

In these ideas I entirely concur, and some years 
ago I expressed myself to the same effect in the 
“ Medico-Psychological Annals” as follows :— 

“If you ask why the real, the moral cause of 
insanity so often escapes our inquiry, I answer 
that it is because it is so often intentionally con- 
cealed. How can you expect the relatives or 
friends of your patient to be candid? Shall a 
parent say, ‘ Behold my son, whose misconduct is 
my despair ; whose ill behavior is the misery of 
my life?’ or, ‘ Here is my daughter, whose irregu- 
larities and indiscretions I am unable to control?’ 
or, ‘This is my son-in-law, who commits excesses 
which will, I fear, soon lead to some terrible 
catastrophe ;’ or shall a child say, ‘I bring you 
my father ; he is squandering our substance in riot 
and debauchery!’ or shall a husband tell you, 
‘My wife is guilty of the grossest outrages to- 
wards me, but I am reluctant to expose her on ac- 
count of our children and my own reputation ?’ 
and a thousand similar complaints !” 

Like M. Guislain, I am embarrassed in my 
choice of appropriate illustrations of my subject ; 
but I select the following instance as an example 
in support of the foregoing general conclusions, 
which are themselves but the simple expressions 
deduced from the analysis of facts. A foreign 
lady recently called on me, accompanied by her 
mother, to consult me about her mental disorder, 
which was characterized by periodical attacks of 
maniacal excitement coming on suddenly, without 
any premonitory symptoms, and passing off entire- 
ly at the end of one or two days. After inform- 
ing me of the above particulars, she proceeded to 
give me an explanation of the circumstances to 
which she attributed her state of mind. “I have 
no taste,” said she, “ for the pleasures of society, 
so I live almost constantly ‘alone, employing my- 
self with different kinds of work, and indulging 
in no amusements. This sort of life, combined 
with certain vexations, no doubt exerts consider- 
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able influence on my mental condition.” After 
she had been some time under my care, I received 





_ & confidential communication from a distinguished 


professional brother, which completely rectified 
the circumstantial statements of the mother and 
daughter. My informant disclosed to me that this 
lady had been a chief actor in a domestic drama 
of unusual depravity. Whilst still innocent, she 
had become the victim of the extraordinary vil- 
lany of a near relation, who had artfully seduced 
her, not from any passion or attachment for her, 
but actuated by a belief still too commonly enter- 
tained, that he could thus get rid of a shameful 
disease with which he was infected. The lady’s 
health suffered ; she was made aware of the terri- 
ble injury she had sustained ; all her affections 
were embittered; she became melancholy and 
morose, and retired as much as possible from so- 
ciety, which had become hateful to her. Whilst 
in this condition of mind, her family, with the view 
of saving appearances, and stopping the spread of 
certain rumors detrimental to its honor, persuaded 
or compelled her to consent to be united to a gen- 
tleman, unacquainted with her history. A mar- 
riage contracted under such circumstances could 
have but one result; the injured and distracted 
husband revealed his misfortune, and sought re- 
paration for his wrongs ; but so artfully was the 
lady’s cause conducted by herself and family, that 
he soon found himself enveloped in a web of con- 
tradiction and recriminatory accusation, which he 
had neither the patience nor the address to un- 
ravel, so that in the end he was regarded as the 
offending party ; the lady obtained an act of sepa- 
ration, and the husband entered the army. After 
these circumstances had been revealed to me, I 
could not wonder why my patient had sought to 
conceal from me the real history of her case. 

It would but weary the attention of my readers 
if I were to insist further on the predominance of 
the moral causes of insanity. The examples I 
have quoted show how great an effect injured 
honor, reverse of fortune, disappointed affection, 
and domestic trouble, have in deranging the 
balance of the human mind. And surely an in- 
quiry into the motives, the speech, and the actions 
of mankind, although undertaken mainly with the 
view of ascertaining the causes of their aberra- 
tions, is a legitimate portion of moral science, and 
a fit subject for moral analysis. 

I come next to treat of another influence which 
governs all moral causes ; from which they arise 
and flow in a thousand diffefent ways; this influ- 
ence, but partly understood, and but half appre- 
ciated, is moral suffering. Twelve years ago, in 
reviewing a work by M. Leuret, I took the influ- 
ence of moral suffering in the production of in- 
sanity as the theme of my argument. (“ Gazette 
des Médécins Praticiens,” 1840.) In that paper 
I cited several remarkable instances, some of 
which I think I may venture to repeat. 

“What a catalogue insanity presents! Kings, 
legislators, sages, philosophers, ail are found upon 
its lists. And poets, too, what a space they oc- 
cupy in the roll! I one day visited a townin Italy ; 
I passed rapidly before cathedrals, churches, 
palaces, public monuments, fountains, statues, 
all interesting, perhaps, but I did not stay to in- 
spect them, for my entire attention was directed 
to the spot towards which I was hastening. At 
length I stopped before a low arched door-way, 
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inside an iron railing. Nothing could be more sad 
and sombre than the aspect of this retreat, yet the 
names of Byron, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Del- 
phine, Gay, and many others, showed that some 
mighty interest was connected with this spot. It 
was, in fact, the cell in which Tasso had been con- 
fined for seven years, and his hard couch and iron 
ring still remained in their places. On seeing 
these things, I fancied I could hear the illustrious 
poet ringing the death-knell of Chatterton, of 
Collins, of Gilbert, and a host of brothers, lost and 
abandoned like himself.’’ 

Hearts unmanned by luxury and corruption, 
although eager to indulge in factitious woe, have 
not sufficient courage or energy to patiently en- 
dure the real miseries of life. When the con- 
querors of the world had reached the climax of 
their power, repose became so difficult for them, 
that a folded leaf on their bed of roses was sufli- 
cient to banish sleep from their eyelids; ill befell 
the unlucky slave who then vexed their nerves— 
the vivarium was his grave. Such were the times 
most fruitful in moral sufferings; disgust of life 
and ennui were universal, and very many of these 
masters of the earth sought a refuge from satiety 
in suicide, or tamely submitted their necks to the 
imperial executioner. Compare their condition 
with that of their ancestors during the first cen- 
turies of the Roman empire ; consider the position 
of the early settlers in New England, their cou- 
rage and resignation, their simple manners embel- 
lished by sincerity and religious faith, and enno- 
bled by the sense of duty’; recall to memory the 
savage virtues of the native Indians. their patient 
endurance of privations, and their stoical contempt 
of death inflicted by the most horrible tortures ; 
and then say if sensibility, and the consequent 
capacity for suffering, is not in direct proportion 
to the perfection of luxury, and the exercise of 
the intellect, in other words, to the progress of 
civilization. 

Ultimate analysis brings us therefore to moral 
suffering as the starting point of insanity in the 
majority of instances. In the battle of life all 
must suffer, but especially those naturally en- 
dowed with a nervous, passionate, and susceptible 
organization. When suffering has arrived at its ex- 
treme intensity, when it admits neither of suspen- 
sion nor alleviation, and the faculty of resistance 
is extinct, human consolation is a vain pretence, 
for the mind cannot receive it, and despair offers 
but two issues—suicide or madness. 





The sufferings of the heart, so well known to 
the psychological physician, that he could be- 
come their best interpreter if his labors and habits 
of life allowed him to undertake the task, have 
been eloquently treated of by the great moralists 
of preceding ages. But it is notably by modern 
writers that this subject has been systematically 
discussed, and its universality and deep importance 
revealed. “In these days,” says M. E. de Monté- 
gut, “it matters not in what spot human misery 
lies hidden, or in what corner injustice is perpe- 
trated ; an unseen eye discovers, and an unknown 
voice proclaims the wrong inflicted, the suffering 
endured. Not now, any more than in former days, 
does good prevail; evil still reigns triumphant, 
but evil can no longer be stifled or concealed.” 
“We strive in vain,” lately wrote M. Paul de 
Molénes, “ to overcome the sadness of these times ; 
our age is still that of Werther, of Manfred, and 
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of René. We can never be made to smile frankly 
and without reserve. Whoever says the contrary 
is in error. There has not been one heart among 
us during the last sixty years but was born a prey 
to ennus, regret and melancholy.” 

The present epoch is not only consumed by 
ennui, but is also a prey to a multitude of moral 
maladies, among which I may name the universal 
confusion of ideas, the general weariness, and the 
entire disenchantment concerning all we were 
proud of and adored. We feel the institutions 
we were vain of having moulded, fall to pieces 
under our hands. Full of uncertainty and doubt, 
agitated by sinister presentiments, we seek a 
refuge in what I fear I must call domestic sel- 
fishness, and are willing to make the greatest 
sacrifice to procure a short period of repose. Our 
literature—and the literature of a people is the 
image of its morality—tells but one tale; the 
double wrong inflicted upon humanity, in the 
body and in the soul ; on our moral and our phy- 
sical nature. A few days since I read a book 
which has been compared to a shrill and piercing 
note, vibrating through space, and jarring all the 
tenderly sensitive strings of the human heart: a 
book written in tears and blood, the subject of 
which is not drawn from the barbarous ages, nor 
from the dark annals of antiquity, but describes 
scenes of horror constantly recurring in our own 
times, and the sufferings of millions of victims 
day by day renewed in the land which styles itself 
the Land of Liberty, and which prides itself on 
its Christian faith, and its strict observance of the 
Sabbath. Everywhere is heard the cry of pain, 
and a clever woman has well said: “The human 
soul is an instrument which vibrates in unison 
with all the emotions ; joy produces a short and 
rapid sound, which is soon extinguished ; but the 
tone of grief is loud, deep and prolonged.” 

In a psychological point of view, the question 
of the influence of civilization in the development 
of insanity apears to me to be conclusively set- 
tled ; for since it has been shown that the moral 
causes of mental disorders exceed all others in 
frequency, and that moral suffering is their most 
common origin, it follows that these two causes 
may be expected to arrive at their greatest inten- 
sity in those epochs when moral sensitiveness is 
most actively developed. Of course I speak only 
of the present time, and do not presume to decide 
for the future. 
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Summary.—The analysis of man’s moral nature 
places the predominance and pre-eminence of the 
psychological or moral element over the physical 
beyond all doubt. 

The dominion exercised by the moral over the 
physical, observable in many diseases, is particu- 
larly obvious in insanity ; and moral causes are 
certainly the causes before all others which have 
the most marked influence on the production of 
mental disorders. 

Statistics prove, incontestably, that moral causes 
altogether are the most frequent determinating 
causes of mental derangement. The same con- 
clusion is derived from the analysis of the moral 
life of civilized nations. 

The conflict of opinions about the relative pre- 
dominance of moral causes is to be attributed to 
imperfect information, the impossibility of making 


-a careful psychological examination of the numer- 


ous patients admitted into the large public asy- 
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lums, the limited amount of personal intercourse 
with such patients, and the uncertaim period of 
their stay. 

All moral causes converge towards some primi- 
tive sourse of moral suffering, which exerts an 
universal and almost permanent influence. 

The effect produced by moral suffering is in 
direct proportion to the sensitiveness of the suf- 
ferer. 

The epochs which are marked by the greatest 
development of sensitiveness are those in which 
the civilizing force is impaired by luxury, by scenic 
illusions, and by an imaginative literature ; and 
such epochs are, consequently, most fertile in 
moral disorders. 

The literary history of a people, by which we 
are enabled to trace the social and intellectual 
movement of each succeeding age, seems prefera- 
ble to mere statistical deductions, and is more to 
be relied on in investigating the state of the 
human mind at different epochs. 

As moral suffering is, in the majority of in- 
stances, the remote or proximate cause of in- 
sanity, so the moral treatment is naturally the 
best adapted to the cure of the disorder, and is, 
what may be correctly styled, the remedy par 
excellence, 

From the preceding considerations we may 
come to the conclusion, that a practical analysis 
of man’s moral nature, as we see it in opera- 
tion, is the only method of satisfactorily de- 
ciding the question of the effect of civilization 
in the development of insanity—Journal of 
Psychological Medicine. 





THE HARTFORD RETREAT FOR 
THE INSANE. 
BY WILLIAM ©, ROGERS, 

Tue assertion is frequently made that the world 
is incredsing in wickedness in the same ratio that 
it is growing in wisdom ; but there is such a mani- 
fest ecntradiction upon its very face, that to state 
it is to refute it. Knowledge were probably a 
better word than wislom, but even then the 
truth of the statement might be with reason 
doubted. 

When we consider the number and extent of 
our benevolent institutions, which are daily and 
hourly assuming greater importance, the immense 
capital expended upon, and the great amount of 
good accomplished by, them, we cannot grant the 
truth of the statement, nor admire the acumen of 
those philosophers who whiningly cant the in- 
creasing weakness and wisdom of the present 
generation, and sigh for the days of ignorance and 
strength which were of yore. 

The truth of our opinion will be apparent on a 
review of the past and present treatment of the 
insane, a portion of the community entitled, more 
than any other, to our kindest protection and 
warmest sympathies, Less than half a century 
ago insanity was visited by punishments more 
awful than those allotted to the vilest criminals, 
Those miserable beings from whose minds a wise 
and merciful God had seen fit to exclude the sun- 
light of reason were, by their fellow mortals, 
equally excluded from the sunlight of heaven ; 
bound in fetters of brass and iron, they were con- 
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fined in loathsome dungeons, denied the common 
necessities of life, clothed in rags or not clothed 
at all, half fed, and, in very many instances, abso- 
lutely starved. But as the world increased in 
wisdom, it dncreased in mercy also. Gradually 
the insane were regarded less as brutes and more 
as human beings, until now, if there is anything of 
which an American citizen may well be proud, it 
is of the number, magnificence and humanity of 
our Asylums for the Insane. Among these the 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Ct., deservedly 
ranks among the first, both in regard to priority 
of establishment and success in the treatment of 
this truly awful malady. It was founded in the 
year 1821, chiefly by private subscription, on the 
recommendation arfd hearty co-operation of the 
State Medical Society. The sum thus raised w 
$18,871 67, to which the State Legislature add 
an appropriation of $5,000—making a total of 
$23,871 67, upon which capital the institution 
commenced its great work of restoring reason to 
the insane. A very few thousand dollars in le- 
gacies have since been added to this capital, the 
institution having supported itself entirely by a 
judicious management of its income received from 
patients during the twenty-nine years of its ex- 
istence. 

In 1822-3, the main building and two wings for 
dormitories (forming about one-third the pres- 
ent accommodations) were built, at an expense of 
a little more than $20,000, and in April, 1824, the 
institution was opened for the first time for the 
reception of patients. In 1829, two cottages were 
erected for the accommedation of those incura- 
bles whose habits were such as to preclude the 
possibility of allowing them to associate with 
their fellows. In the spring of 1832, at an ex- 
pense of $10,000, two pavilions, three stories 
high, and two wings connecting them with the 
original buildings, were ready for the reception of 
patients, making an addition of one hundred and 
four feet in front, and upwards of fifty separate 
apartments. 

In the year 1838, the justly celebrated Dr. Gal- 
laudet was appointed Chaplain, which office he 
continued to fill until the date of his death, in 1852. 

In 1840, Dr. Amariah Brigham was appointed 
Superintendent and Physician of the Retreat, 
which office he occupied for two years, when he 
accepted a call to take charge of the New York 
State Lunatic Asylum located at Utica. 

The following extracts from Dr. Brigham’s 

Report for the year 1842, while still connected 
with the Hartford Retreat, will prove interesting 
to the readers ef this Journal, as they illustrate 
the profundity of his researches, and the careful 
manner in which he conducted his inquiries. 
_ After stating the fact that those once insane may, 
in very many instances, be permanently and effec- 
tually restored to reason and usefulness, he adds: 
“Some few, I am happy to say, exhibit more 
mental vigor and ability than previous to the at- 
tack of insanity. Of this I feel confident from my 
own observation, and the declarations of their 
friends and of the individuals themselves ; besides, 
it is not very surprising that such should occa- 
sionally be the result, as it can be explained on 
physiological principles,—the unusual and Jong- 
continued excitement of the brain having perma- 
nently increased its power and activity.” 








He adds the following interesting statements iD 
a note to the above context: 

“T suspect this is often the case, or rather that 
slight disease of the brain is often the cause of the 
remarkable genius and talent exhibited by some 
individuals, Dryden correctly says: 

‘Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And their partitions do their bounds divide.’ 

The observation is as old as Aristotle, and innu- 
merable examples, from his time to our own, 
might be referred to in support of its truth. In 
the writings of Fielding, Metastasio, Pope, Dryden, 
Rousseau, Madame Roland, Dr. Johnson, Byron, 
and many others, are descriptions of incipient 
madness, evidently drawn from their own sensa- 
tions. Metastasio wept over his Olympiad, and 
says: ‘When I apply with attention the nerves of 
my censorium are put in a violent tumult, and I 
grow as red as a drunkard!’ Pascal often sprang 
from his chair while composing his most celebrat- 
ed works,—seeing a fiery gulf opening by his side, 
Luther maintained that he saw and conversed 
with Satan. Descartes was often followed by an 
invisible person, calling on him to pursue ti 
search of truth, Benvenuto Callini saw a re- 
eplendent light hovering over his own shadow, 
and Raffaelle says, alluding to his celebrated pic- 
ture—the Transfiguration—that when engaged 
upon it, he might be looked upon as an enthusi- 
astic maniac; that he forgot himself, and fancied 
he saw the whole action passing before his eyes. 
Cowper was decidedly insane, even at the time he 
wrote his most celebrated poems, Cruden, the 
author of the Concordance of the Bible, was in- 
sane more than thirty years, during which time 
he prepared and published that learned and valu- 
able work. Robert Hall might be mentioned, 
if not as an instance of the improvement 
of mental powers by insanity, certainly as one 
in whom this disease did not injure them.”— 
Eighteenth Annual Report for 1342, pp. 11, 12. 

“Insanity is a disease of the physical system,— 
a disease of the brain, and the mental disorder is 
one of its symptoms. It is true the disease of this 
organ may be secondary, or the consequence of a 
primary disease of the stomach, or some other part 
of the body, orit may arise from too great excite- 
ment aud exertion of the mental powers, or feel- 
ings; but still, insanity does not arise until the 
brain itself becomes affected.”— Ibid. 

“In the early stage of the disease [insanity] 
there is only disordered action of the brain, and 
this can generally be cured, and the organ suffer 
no injury; but if this disordered action is long 
continued it usually causes disorganization of the 
brain, and renders it forever incapable of mani- 
festing its functions properly.”—Jbid. 

“A knowledge of the nature of the disease 
would frequently lead to its prevention. Insani- 
ty, in most cases, arises from undue excitement 
and labor of the brain’; for even if a predisposi- 
tion to it is inherited, an exciting cause is essential 
to its development. Hence, everything likely to 
cause great excitement of the brain, especially in 
early life, should be avoided. 

“The records of cases at this institution and 
my own observation justify me in saying, that the 
neglect of moral discipline,—the too great indul- 
gence of the passions and emotions in early life, 
together with excessive and premature exercise of 
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the mental powers, are among the most frequent 
causes that predispose to insanity. But these 
causes in no other way operate in producing in- 
sanity, than by unduly exciting the brain. By 
neglect of moral discipline, a character is formed 
subject to violent passions, and to extreme emo- 
tions, and anxiety from the unavoidable evils and 
disappointments of life, and thus the brain, by 
being often and violently agitated, becomes dis- 
eased ; and by too early exercising, and prema- 
turely developing the mental powers, this organ 
is rendered more susceptible and liable to 
disease. 

“IT am confident there is too much mental labor 
imposed upon our youth at schools and colleges. 
There have been several admissions of young la- 
dies at this institution, direct from boarding- 
school, and of young men from college, where 
they had studied excessively. Should such in- 
tense exertion of the mind in youth not lead to 
insanity, or immediate disease, it predisposes to 
dyspepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, and affec- 
tions allied to insanity, and which are often its 
Precursors. Should that portion of the commu- 
nity who now act most wisely in obtaining a 
knowledge of the functions of the digestive or- 
gans, and in carefully guarding them from undue 
excitation, be equally regardful of the brain, they 
would do a very greatservice to society, and, in my 
opinion, do much towards arresting the alarming 
increase of insanity, and all disorders of the nerv- 
ous system.”—Jbid. pp. 16, 17. 

After giving two tables of the measurements of 
the size and shape of the heads of the insane, and 
concluding that they vary but little, if any, from 
those of the sane, in these respects, he adds 
the following remark: “This, however, has no 
bearing upon the doctrine, which I consider es- 
tablished, that the brain consists of a plurality of 
organs, each engaged in a separate distinct office, 
the production of a special intellectual or moral 
faculty, as insanity is caused by the disease, and 
not the size of an organ, though I apprehend un- 
usual size of any organ may have an influence in 
predisposing to this disease.”—Jbid. pp. 29, 30. 

The following table of supposed and known 
causes, as given in the Report for the year 1852, 
substantiates the above remarks of Dr. Brigham: 


TABLE. 

PROBABLE CAUSES OF DISEASE LN THE CASES ADMITTED A. D. 1852. 
Unknown, ° ° . 42 Turn of life, » 3 
Iil-health, . . . » 82 Epilepsy, . ° - - 2 
Intemperance, ° . 11 Domestic affliction, . R 
Over work, . ° . « 9 Pecuniary embarrassment 2 
Masturbation, . ° . 7 Uterine irritation and pu- 
Undue mental and bodily erperal state, . § 

labor, ° ° . » 6 Abuse of husband, o B 
Blow on head, 5 Fear and anxiety, . 1 
Religious excitement, 5 Use of opiurn, 2 a 
Disappointed affection, . 5 Loss of brother, ae 
Domestic trouble, 5 Loss of sister, 1 
Loss of wife, . . 4 Home sickness, —- 
Paramenia, : o - 4 — 
Erroneous education, 4 Total, 158 
Loss of friends, 3 


Forty-one of the above cases were directly caused 
by diseased propensities and selfish sentiments, and 
only five by disordered moral sentiments. 

I have made these extensive quotations for two 
reasons: first, to secure a portion of the writings 
of so celebrated a physician from the obscurity of 
a forgotten report; and, second, to substantiate 
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But to resume our history. In the following 
year, 1843, Dr. John S. Butler, of Boston, was 
appointed to succeed Dr. Brigham, on the occasion 
of the resignation of the latter, which office he 
still holds. ° 

In the year 1844, the accommodations were 
found totally inadequate to meet the wants of the 
institution, and accordingly two wings were 
erected, at an expense of $22,000, with room suf- 
ficient for the successful treatment of one hundred 
additional patients, which were finished and oc- 
eupied the following year. In the year 1851, a 
farm of fifty acres, located about one quarter of a 
mile from the Retreat, was purchased, making in 
all seventy-seven acres attached to the institution, 
and pure spring water conducted therefrom, by 

_ of hydraulic rams and tubes, to the neces- 

'y rooms upon the different floors of the build- 
ing. This, in addition to the very large cisterns 
and reservoirs previously used, affords an abun- 
dant supply of this necessary element, which is 
furnished to the numerous bathing rooms both 
hot and cold, for domestic and hygienic purposes. 

We have already oceupied so much space with 
the history of the institution, as to have but little 
left for a statement of the treatment there pur- 
sued: we will therefore give but a very brief ab- 
stract of it. 

The patient is removed as much as possible from 
all associations disagreeable to him ; he is furnish- 
ed with light, easy and pleasant occupation with 
which to employ both mind and body,—a choice 
library of about a thousand volumes furnishes 
food for reflection and amusement; he goes out in 
company with his fellows on pleasure excursions 
to all parts of the State, attends caravans, lectures. 
concerts, divine service, prayer meetings, and the 
like, when such a course is practicable, and al- 
ways accompanied by an attendant; amuses him- 
self indoors with social reunions in the parlors; 
with draughts, chess, ten-pins, backgammon, graces 
and other innocent games and amusement, calcu- 
lated to arrest bis attention and withdraw his 
mind from his delusions; vocal and instrumental 
music charms the disordered senses back again to 
harmony and strength; every agency of hygiene 
is sedulously and judiciously employed, and medi- 
cine is used as an exception and not as a rule in 
the treatment of this awful malady. 

The success of the above course of treatment, of 
which we have, from necessity, given but an im- 
perfect sketch, is apparent from an inspection of 
the following 


TABLE: 
Whole number received up to April Ist, 1853, . 2,318 
“ “ discharged during the same 
period : Recovered, . . . 1... 1,267 
Improved, @e., . . . + «© «s+ TS 
eer 243 
—. 2,288 
Whole number now under treatment, . . . . . o we 
Total treated from April, 1824, to April, 1853, . 2,458 


Of the 170 now under treatment, many, very 
many, are recovering. 

Let us count the cost of the recovery of these 
1,267 patients, who, but for this or a similar in- 
stitution, had been lost to themselves and to com- 
munity. 





the doctrines which have ever been advocated by 
‘this Journal, by adding the corroborating testi- 
mony of a philosopher, a phrenologist, and a 
Christian. 





Buildings erected in 1822-34,. ...... $20,000 00 
“ “ > ey < ths eo ms -+ 10,000 00 

és “ 7 eee & ece » « « « 22,000 00 
Seventy-seven acres of land, about . 12,000 00 
waee t a ew a hese 88 fe $64,000 00 








By the judicious expenditure of a little over 
sixty thougand dollars, contributed mostly by the 
munificence of charitable individuals, and of the 
income of the institution for twenty-nine years, 
1,267 persons have been restored to reason and 
usefulness, 778 so far restored as to be no longer 
a burden to themselves or to their friends, and a 
“ Retreat for the Insane” founded and perpetuated, 
which, for beauty of location and design, and un- 
paralleled success both in the treatment of its 
patients and judicious management of its financial 
concerns, may justly challenge the admiration of 
the world. 

This is an exposé of the results obtained by one 
institution of the kind. When we reflect that 
there are a hundred others in the United States 
which have been more or less successful, and that 
similar institutions are constantly springing up in 
all parts of the country, which will accomplish 
still greater results from the increase of knowl- 
edge and experience, we arrive at two conclu- 
sions: first, that insanity is on the inerease for 
reasons indicated in the extracts made above from 
Dr. Brigham’s Reports; and, second, that the 
world evidently increases in true wisdom, since, 
actuated not by wickedness, but by pure charity, 
it provides asylums for all classes of the afflicted 
and distressed, heals the sick, binds up the broken 
in spirit, wins back the erring from folly, vice and 
destruction, and reinstates the reason of man upon 
the throne which criminality and ignorance had 
compelled it to resign. 

The world may be increasing in weakness as 
well as in wisdom, but tell us not, by all our 
hopes of the future, that it is increasing in wicked- 
ness also, 





Miscellany, 


A TEST OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Tue last number of the PuxgvotocicaL Jovrnat contains 
a description of the character of a wornan, a chart of whose 
head, merely giving the sizes of her organs, as marked by 
another phrenologist, was sent to the editor by her hus- 
band, acknowledged the description to be perfectly 
correct. 

The following are the sizes of the organs of a man as 
marked, one column by Mr. Sizer, of New York city, and 
the other by one of the editors of the PurgyowoicaL 
JONRNAL. 

Will the editors of the Jocrnat please give the character 
of the person according to the second column, as he has a 
fully written character from the one who gave him that 
chart, and would like to compare the two together, and if 
they are alike, or nearly so, it will be considered pretty 
strong additional evidence in favor of the correctness of 
such descriptions, as the one he has is acknowledged to be 
nearly correct in most respects, by all of his friends who 
have seen it. Who the person is, will be announced in a 
future number of this paper, and probably the two descrip- 
tions of his character will also be published at the same 
time, a8 a matter of curiosity or interest to his friends, and 
the friends of Phrenolegy generally. 

e charts were, in both cases, those published by 
Fow ers anp WELLS, and are, consequently, alike, the ex- 
tremes in size of organ being 1 and 7, 4 being the medium 
size. 





No. 1, No. 2. 
Vitality, .- 3 
Power, - 
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Excitability, 
Healthiness, 
Organic tone, 
Present state, - 
Size of Head, 
Domestic Group, 
Amativeness, 
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Adhesiveness, 
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Continuity, - 
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Destructiveness, - - - 
Alimentiveness, - . . ° > iss 
Acquisitiveness, : : ° . ‘ 
Secretiveness, - - - - °- 
Cautiousness, - - - : : « 
Approbativeness, - - : =) Ga 
SelfEsteem,- - - - - - 
Firmness, : . . ® a . 
Mora Facvuuriss, - - ° m 
Conscientiousness, ee 
— ee 
irituality, - - - - - - 
Veneration, : . ° . ° 
Benevolence, - - : ‘ * x 
Constructiveness, - : : ° . 
Ideality, . - - - - -- 
Sublimity, - - - : - 
Imitation, : : . ° a 
Mirthiulness, : ° . . ¢ 
INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, : : 
PEeRCEPTIVE FACULTIES, 
Individuality, . 
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scoala s: 
LiTeRaRY FAccurim, 
Eventuality, 

Time, 

Tune, 

Language, 
REASONING Fact LTTE, 
Causality, 
Comparison, 

Human Nature, 
Agreeableness, 
—Cleveland Commercial. 

We cheerfully comply with the request of our friend, the 
editor of the Commercial, giving without comment the fol- 
lowing, as the Phrenological Character indicated by Chart 
No. 2: 

The Physiological and Phrenological developments of 
No. 2, indicate a very high degree of activity, intensity and 
excitability, with too little strength, vital power and dura- 
bility, 10 fully sustain the consequent exhausting action of 
the brain, when circumstances favor its exercise. 

The person has a strong soc ial nature, is warm-hearted, 
fond of friends, interested in children, easy to become ac- 
quainted with, attached to home and place, quite gallant, 
and capable of enjoying married life in a high degree. In 
Continuity be is deficient. He loves variety in thought, 
feeling and action—is intense, but diffusive. 

He has a fair degree of energy and force of character, but 
not enough to create a great sensation, or to put himself 
forward when difficulties and dangers are to be en- 
countered. 

He is more mild and affectionate than forcible and ener- 
getic. His appetite is good, but not so strong as to be diffi- 
cult of control. He is economical, anxious to save and pro- 
vide for the future, and takes good care of what belongs to 
himself. 

He is not very cunning, artful, or intriguing, but is most 
decidedly ¢ autious, anxious, solicitous about consequences, 
and disposed to avoid unpleasant contact with others. At 
times he shows an unreasonable degree of restraint, if not 
timidity. He is decidedly sensitive as to character and re- 
putation—is too much, in fact, under the intluence of public 
opinion. 

He has a fair degree of self-respect and general pride of 
character, but not enough, with his combination of facul- 
ties, to give true dignity or weight to the character. He 
possesses a strong sense of justice awl feeling of obligation. 
He is hopeful, sanguine, cheerful, somewhat buoyant in 
spirit, but quite deficient in spirituality of mind, belief in the 
supernatural, and in the disposition to rely upon what he 
hears. He is deficient in devotion, respect, deference, and 
regard for superiority. He is naturally democratic. As a 
child, he would obey, but would not remain obedient ; as a 
grown person, he would be liable to be too familiar among 
his acquaintances, and fail to show the respect and defer- 
ence circumstances require. 

He is exceedingly benevolent, kindhearted, generous, 
sympathetic, and tender in his feelings. He would find it 
very difficult to say no, and to resist the solicitations of 
others. He is too much at the mercy of circumstances ; 
and too willing to conform to friends. 

He is naturally ingenious—versatile in his talents, and 
not wanting in general imagination. He is quite fond of 
the sublime and grand in nature ; is imitative in manner ; 
mirthful in disposition ; strongly inclined to good humor, but 
neither sarcastic nor perticularly pungent in jokes. 
Intellectual powers rather strongly marked—in fact, the 
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main strength of the character depends upon the intellect. 
He has strong powers of observation, is very curious to see 
and know everything that is going on. He has a good 
memory of faces, forms, and outlines, and rather a re- 
markable faculty of measuring by the eye and judging of 
preportions. He has only an average sense of Color and 
Weight. He needs more Order, for system and method in 
business, and is toe apt to leave others to make all ar- 
rang , especially in details. He has a govd local 
memory. 

He has very fair talents for Literary pursuits, and might 
succeed quite well in the acquisition of hnowledge and in 
communicating it to others. With more of the forcible ele- 
ments he might excel as a speaker ; as it is, he would do 
better as a writer. 

He has more of the power to condense and say much in a 
small space, or to bring in too great a variety of thoughts 
while develeping the principal theme, than he has of the 
faculty necessary to the giving of a connected representa- 
tion of his subject. His general memory of events is good, 
perception of Time is rather poor, love of music appears to 
be quite strong, especially of vocal music. 

He has good conversational talents, when sufficiently 
stimulated by excitement to overcome obstacles. He has 
good reasoning powers, is clear-headed, very fond of think- 
ing, very inquisitive, and never satisfied until he knows all 
that he is capable of knowing on the subject. He is ana- 
logical, descriptive, and very prone to look into new 
subjects. 

He is naturally agreeable, youthful, and pliable, and has 
a degree of suavity of manner and intuition of mind, that 
enables him to ingratiate himself readily into the good 
graces of others. 

The great deficiencies in his organization are—a want of 
continulty, executive power, spirituality of mind, devotional 
feeling, and that class of the perceptive faculties which 
gives arrangement, sense of color, knowledge of time, and 
balancing power. 





He should be noted for his social disposition, activity of 
thought and feeling, sense of character, and desire to appear 
well—benevolence of disposition, integrity, prudence, ob- 
servation, powers as a scholar, ability to reason, think, and 
present his thoughts in a pleasant, agreeable way. 





PHRENOLOGY IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY D. P. BUTLER. 


Srxce the establishment of a Phreno!ogical office in Boston, 
no observer can have failed to notice the great increase of 
interest throughout New England, in all that pertains to a 
true knowledge of the nature of man. In Jess than two 
years, that which was considered of doubtful expediency, 
and which was ventured upon as a mere experiment, has 
proved a positive necessity, ont could not now be dispensed 
with without disapy ds of lovers of these 
great truths, who, but for this medium, would have failed 
to make a timely acquaintance with them. 

It is now proved, beyond a doubt, that New England soil 
possesses all the elements ‘necessary for the vigorous and 
perpetual growth of these all-important principles. The high 
rank that New England takes in other sciences, morals, 
and the arts, when compared with other parts of the United 
States, conclusively proves that the inhabitants are not 
wanting in either intelligence or patient perseverance in the 
investigation of any system that has a sufficient basis to 
stand the test of so rigid a scrutiny :—nor are they a people 
of theory merely, but particularly practical. Such a cast 
of mind is peculiarly calculated for the reception and appli- 
cation of Phrenological Science—with a basis as broad as 
the entire human and anima! kingdoms, and a practicability 
as universal as the wants of humanity, it courts the most 
rigid investigation the mind of man is capable of—in fact, 
investigation is the sure road to adoption and improvement. 
The great and continuing increase of business in every de- 
partment of the Boston EstaBuisuMEyT is indicative that we 
had not over estimated either the New England character, 
or the value of Phrenology. 

The sale of phrenological works is nearly doubling, year- 
ly, and applications for lectures and private instruction are 
much more numerous than our past arrangements would 
enable us to attend to. Merchants, mechanics, and all the 
various professions are daily calling upon us for advice in 
reference to the natural qualifications necessary for the dif- 
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ferent spheres, choice of help, &e., &c. Varents in refer 
ence to the training of children, and the selection of that 
sphere in life in which they can accomplish most, and be 
the most useful and happy. We have reason to extend our 
warmest thanks to our numerous friends and co-lal orers in 
behalf of ourselves, science, and humanity, for the essen- 
tial aid they have rendered in bringing about these great 
changes. “ Verily, they shall have their reward.”’ 

We sometimes get weary in the business on account of so 
great a pressure, but never of it. We daily discover new 
truths, “ hidden treasures,”’ and are more and more con- 
vinced that a great part of the present sufferings of human- 
ity is directly attributable to a want of a true knowledge 
of the nature of man. We intend henceforth to be more 
energetic than ever before in spreading a knowledge of 
these truths. 

The coming Fall we intend forming a permanent class 
two or three evenings of each week, which will afford 
every possible facility for gaining a thorough acquaintance 
with Phrenology. 

We shall also make arrangements to accommodate the 
numerous applicants who wish to thoroughly prepare them- 
selve for Lecturers and Examiners. Applications for lec- 
tures before Lyceums, &c., will be considered, 

The demand for phrenological Jabor in every department 
has never before been so great—this demand must be met. 

We entered this field of labor, not for a day, but for life ; 
not merely to make money, but to do good. 

We need more Phrenologistsin the field—truly the harvest 
is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 

The time has come when half-way preparation will not 
answer—it must be thoroughly complete. 

Phrenological Rooms, 142 Washington st., Boston. 


Review, 


Tue ILtustraTeD PHreENoLoGicaL ALMANAC FOR 
1854. By L.N. Fowier. New York and Boston: 
Fowlers and Wells. 1853. Price 6 cents per copy, 
or twenty-five copies for $1 00. 


A more entertaining or useful little work, than the 
Illustrated Phrenological Almanac, cannot easily be 
found. It is a work for everybody. It is designed to 
carry into even the lowliest homes the beneficent 
teachings of Phrenological and Physiological Science, 
and to instruct and entertain all classes of persons; for 
while its lessons are conveyed in a style adapted to the 
popular mind, its facts and illustrations are well wor- 
thy the attention of the most learned and scientific, 
Friends of the cause of Mental Science and of Human 
Progress generally, cannot do a greater service, than 
in aiding to circulate these “documents.” The fol- 
lowing is a list of the articles which, together with the 
Calendar, and the other matter usually found in an 
almanac, make up the contents : 

Phrenology and its Opponents ; Lucretia Mott, with 
portrait; Fanny Fern’s Advice to Hotel Waiters ; 
Gumming It; The Teeth; Love; Joseph Mazzini, 
with a portrait ; Axioms ; Hosea Ballou, with a por- 
trait ; Importance of Dress; Animal Temperaments, 
with cuts ; The Constitution of Man; Tests of Char- 
acter ; A Preventive against Moths ; Thomas Francis 
Meagher, with a portrait; Depravity; Economy ; 
Henry VIII., with a portrait; Woman’s; Rights; A 
Modern Samson; Hibernian Bulls; Races of Men, 
with cuts; Mrs. R. H. Lambert, with a portrait; A 
Strange Adventure ; Phineas T. Barnum, with a por- 
trait; Old (Hunkerism; American Phrenological 
Jounal i Caleb Cushing, with a portrait ; Newspa- 
pers ; Kiog Bomba, with a cut ; Definition of the Fa- 
culties. 

The astronomical calculations are adapted to the 
meridians of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Chicago, and San Francisco, which 
fit it for the whole continent. It should go intoevery 
family. 








Tae Warter-Cure Atmanac for 1854, also just ie- 
sued by Messrs. Fowlers and Wells, is equally_usefal, 
and sold at the same price. Send in your orders. 
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Guents of the Manth. 


DOMESTIC. 


A TeRrric storm of rain and hall visited the northern part 
of our city and neighborhood on Friday afternoon, July 1, 
between five and six o’clock. The hailstones were, many 
of them, as large as hens’ eggs. Several were measured of 
six and seven inches in circumference. The torrents of 
rain flooded the yet unfinished Crystal Palace ; the water in 
the gallery floor was two inches deep, and poured off into 
the lower floor in miniature cataracts. A large frame build- 
ing opposite, nearly completed, was blown down im an in- 
stant, crushing to death three persons, and severely injuring 
seven others ; and several other buildings were greatly 
damaged. 





Geverat Scorr has nearly recovered from the effects of 
his fall, a few weeks since, in the Fifth Avenue. The Gen- 
eral has suffered considerable pain from the injury in the 
shoulder. 


IaonGRratTion.—During the first six months of the present 
year about 127,000 immigrants have arrived in this city, 
from foreign ports. Large as this number is, however, it is 
considerably less than the arrivals in the same period of 1851 
and 1852. In the latfer year the number was about 160,000. 

Sampte or Burtpive ry New Yorx.—There are now going 
up, on five or six streets of this city, one hundred and twen- 
ty-two large stores, whose united front would be over two- 
thirds of a mile, and their cost not less than three and a 
half millions of dollars. 


Tweae is to be a mecting of Librarians and others in New 
York the 15th September next, to discuss the best method of 
increasing the utility of public libraries. Various other 
questions of interest to book collectors and readers wil! also 
be brought before the meeting. 


Avormmr Rartroap To THE Laxgs.—The New Yorkers are 
stretching their iron arms in every direction. It is intended 
that the new road, for which surveys have already been 
made from the Hudson River to the Lakes, shall run about 
equidistant between the Erie and the Central lines, amd be 
called the New York and Western Railroad Company. It 
will have a double track, wide gage line from Hoboken, 
opposite New York city, to Canandaigua, there to unite 
with the Canandaigua and Niagara Falls Company, and 
ultimately it is expected to consolidate with them. 


Penuc Scnoots or Bostox.— Boston has twenty-three 
schools, including the public Latin, the English High, the 
Normal, and the Model School. In these twenty-three 
schools 10,337 scholars are enrolled, and the average atten- 
dance is 9,041.1. To instruct this army of children, the city 
employs a corps of teachers consisting of 31 masters, 11 
sub-masters, 17 ushers, and 144 female assistants. These 
teachers are well paid, as they should be. 


We learn that Lawrie Todd, the author, was married last 
Sunday week to a widow at the East, who fell in love with 
him from reading the productions of his pen. The groom is 
approaching his eighty-second year, while the happy bride 
is just turning her twenty-seventh. 


Tus new Library room of Congress will, it is expected, 
be rendy for occupancy in the course of the present month. 
A large number of books have recently been received both 
from Europe and the Atlantic cities of the Union ; forming, 
together with those which were saved from the conflagra- 
tion, a collection of upwards of thirty-five thousand vo- 
lumes. 


Navies or tue Wortp.—Great Britain has 630 vessels of 
war afloat, or in ordinary, or building, carrying 17,681 
guns ; France has 346, carrying 8,928 guns; Russia has 
179 afloat, carrying 5,896 guns ; Holland has 134, carrying 
1,646guns ; Turkey has 66, carrying 2,660 guns ; the United 
States have 77, carrying 2,345 guns. 


Coyrrast.—During the year 1852, of $9,135,729 railway 
passengers in Great Britain, 216 were killed, and 486 injured. 
During the same year, in the State of New-York, of 7,440,- 
653 passengers, 248 were killed, and 269 injured. In Great 
Britain one passenger in every 412,665 was killed ; in New- 
York, one in every 30,003! 
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General Putires. 


Warer-Cure Journal.—This is the people’s Journal of 
Health, and should be found in every family in the land. 
The drug-doctors do not like it because those who patronize 
it, soon cease to patronize physicians. 

Tae Strpext.—This juvenile and family monthly, edited 
by N. A. Calkins, is the favorite of the boys and girls, and is 
everywhere hailed as a most delightful companion, both in 
school and athome, Only $1.00 a year. Address Fowlers 
and Wells, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 





Mrs. L. F, Fowrgr, M. D., is making a tour through some 
of our Western cities, lecturing to the ladies on Physiology 
and the diseases of women and children. She has been 
long in the field of lecturing, and is competent to instruct 
and entertain. 


Hivts towarps R A correspondent writes :— 
“Hints towards Reforms,”’ by H. Greeley, is a capital work 
—should be read by all. One lecture of the same would be 
cheap at the price of the book. . 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25. 


A Faruer.—Hopes and Helps, by G. S. Weaver,published 
by Fowlers and, Wells, would be an excellent work to place 
in the hands of your son. It is an earnest and thoughtful 
work, and can have none but the best influence upon the 
youthful character. Price, prepaid by mail, 62 cents. 





Tar Woon Grower, anv Stock Recisrer.—-This is a monthly 
periodical, pu blished by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. 

The importance of such a work will be readily appre- 
ciated when we consider the millions of property; invested 
in horses, cattle, sheep, ete., to which interest this serial 
is devoted. For terms, and further particulars, see adver- 
uusement. . 


Tae New York Jovrnat is the name of a new illustrated 
paper just commenced in this city. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens 
and ‘‘ Fanny Fern” are regular contributors. See adver- 
tisement. 


Weare indebted to our excellent Daguerrean artist, A. 
Morand, 65 Chatham street, at the head of Chambers street, 
for our excellent likenesses of Rev. Dr. Cox, Rev. John Pier- 
pont, and others. We cheerfully recommend him. 


Chit-Chat. 





Tae New Hyrproratmc Qvarrerty Revirw.—In our ad- 
vertising columns will be found the Prospectus of the Hy- 
DROPATHIC QUARTERLY, about to be issued by the publishers 
of this Journat. The friends of Medical and Hygienic Re- 
form have long felt the need of a work of the kind proposed. 
We are sure the announcement now published will be 
hailed with great satisfaction, and responded to in a man- 
ner which shall justify the confidence with which the pub- 
lishers engage in the enterprise. The work will take and 
sustain a high stand, both in a professional and a literary 
point of view, and cannot fail to meet the wide-felt wants 
of the practitioner and the student, as well as of the large 
and increasing class of men and women who, without aim- 
ing at the study and practice of the healing art as a pro- 
fession, are yet determined to understand thoroughly the 
Laws of Health and Disease, and the methods and processes 
of Cure, for the benefit of themselves, their families, and 
their neighbors. See the Prospectus for an outline of the 
plan of the work. Our Agents, and the friends of Medical 
Reform generally, in all parts of the country, will promote 
the cause and aid us in our efforts by calling attention 
to it. 


Tee New York Exmrerrion or tae Ivpvsrry or an Na- 
TIoNs was opened with appropriate ceremonies, on Thurs- 
day, July 14, 1853. We go to press too early to give any 
account of it in this number, but all our readers will, no 
doubt, have read about it in the daily and weekly papers 
ere this reaches them. We shall have something to say of 
it in our next number. 


Prov. Charles Caldwell, the oldest physician in the United 
States, died at Louisville on Saturday night, July 9. We 
have room only to make this announcement. We hope ina 
future number to give a Biographical Sketch and Phrenolo- 
gical Character ef Dr. Caldwell. 





Literary Hatices. 


Aw EnGusawomay’s Experience or America. By MARIANNE 

Fives. London : Richard Bentley. 1853. 

If Europe remains unenlightened in regard to America 
and the Americans, it will not be froma lack of books on 
the subject. Each year adds largely toahe already exten- 
sive list of such works, and the theme seems far from being 
exhausted. But many of these professed sources of mental 
illumination scatter vastly more darkness than light. Their 
authors steam across the Atlantic in ten or eleven days, land 
in New York, sojourn a few weeks ata fashionable Hotel, 
mingle a little in “our best society,’ (Heaven save the 
mark !) make A hasty tour West or South, visit a few noted 
places, look at everything through English, French or Ger- 
man spectacles, measure men, manners and institutions by 
European standards, and then having seen only the outside 
of society, and but little of that, and knowing absolutely 
nothing of our home-life, return to Europe and write a book, 
full of strange misconceptions, amusing blunders and ab- 
surd, unjust and one-sided criticism. That even writers of 
this class tell some wholesome, but sometimes rather un- 
palatable truths of us, we are not disposed to deny. 
We shall do well to profit by their criticisms, regardless of 
the spirit in which they are offered. 

But the book before us is not of the class ef which we 
have spoken, and we have mentioned them only in the way 
of contrast. The fair author of the “ Englishwoman’s Ex- 
perience of America’’ evidently mingled freely with our 
people of all classes—rich and poor, educated and ignorant 
—conservative and radical, Northern and Southern, aboli- 
tionists and s!ave-owners, saw men and things through the 
atmosphere of a genial and kindly nature, and described 
what she saw in a candid, frank and truth-loving spirit. 
She has a decided talent for observation, and availed herself 
of every opportunity to see and hear whatever was worth 
seeing and hearing. She guarded against one-sided views 
by looking at all sides. She did not judge Boston by Bea- 
con street alone, or New York by the Fifth Avenue. She 
saw and admired Stuart's, Dry Goods Palace of marble, but 
was more interested in the Phrenological Depot of Fowlers 
and Wells, of which she says some very pleasant things. 
She manifested much interest in the various reform move- 
ments going on in this country, making herself acquainted 
with the leading spirits in each. She met Mrs. Paulina 
Wright Davis, with whom she was quite charmed, though 
she nad, previous to seeing her, *‘ fixed her in her mind asa 
coarse, masculine, overbearmmg person, with a dirty house, 
a neglected family, and a hen-pecked husband,”’ talked with 
Wm. H. Channing and the Associationists, visited the North 
American Phalanx, and sought the society of progressive peo- 
ple generally. 

The book is written in a simple, unaffected and lively 
style, and commends itself by its manner as well as by its 
matter. It is one of the pleasantest works we have lately 
read. Some enterpising publisher would do well to issue an 
American edition. 
InivsTRaTED Biograrny ; or, Memoirs of the Great and Good 

of All Nations, and of All Times,&ec. By Caarces C. Savacn, 

Author of the “ World Geographical, Historical, and Sta- 

tistical,” ete. New York : Rufus Bignchard. 1853. 

The Poet says, 

* Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time.”’ 

This is doubtless true, and has an important bearing upon 
the “ welfare of the times to come.’”’ The great and good 
“being dead yet speak to us” through their works and 
lives. The influence therefore of a volume like the one above 
named, must be favorable to progress and to the promotion 
of human well-being and elevation. It comprises Sketches 
of eminent Statesmen, Philesophess, Heroes, Artists, Philan 
thropists, Reformers, Mechanics, Savans, etc., and is iilus- 
trated by two hundred and fifty Portraits, and other engrav- 
ings. The volume contains 592 pages, and is well got up. 





Ferx LEAVES, FROM Fanny’s Pout-Fouo, with Original De- 
signs by F. M. Corry. Auburn: Derby & Miller. 1863. 
Whoever she may be who has taken refuge behind the 

pretty nom de plume of Fanny Fern—and we Co not profess 

to be among the wise ones who know but will not teli—she 

P s hable merits as a writer, combined with 

and growing out of qualities of mind and heart which do 

honor to our commen humanity. She has risen to the po- 
sition she now occupies by the force of her own talents 
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alone. She has had no adventitious aids. Her success is 
the triumph of genius and a true, earnest, heroic heart. 
Every body has seen Fanny Fern’s pieces in the papers, 
and every body has admired their terseness, piquancy, hu- 
mor, and pathos. We need only say that we have them 


Great Exumirion CataLocurs.—We have received, but 
teo late for any extended notice, The Illustrated Weekly 
Record of the Great Exhibition—an exceedingly beautiful 
and valuable work, and the Official Catalogue. Both from 
the Press of G. P. Putnam & Co. The Record will be 





here, together with many articles which have not app d 
in the papers, in a beautifully printed and bound volume of 
400 pages. Fanny’s Fern Leaves jose none of their fresh- 
ness or fragrance by being pressed. A pleasanter volume 
for Summer reading can hardly be found. It is just the 
thing to take with one into the country, or on a journey. 
The articles are all short, and each is complete in itself, so 
you can take up the book and lay it down again, at pleasure, 
without detriment. Success to Fanny and her Port-Folio. 
AMERICAN GAMg IN ITs Seasons. By Hewry Wituam Her- 

pert, Author of “Frank Forester’s Field Sports,’ ete. 

Illustrated from Nature. New York : Charles Scribner. 1853. 

Mr. Herbert is well known as a standard authority on all 
subjects connected with field sports. His volumes are 
among the sportsman’s classics, The work before us is 
composed, for the most part, of a series of articles which 
appeared in Graham’s Magazine under the running title of 
‘Game of the Month.’ It does not profess to give a com- 
plete account of all the Game found in the United States, 
but aims to set before the general reader some of the prin- 
cipal and most esteemed varieties. The illustrations, drawn 
on wood by the author, are among the finest things of the 
kind we have ever seen, and add much to the value and 
attractiveness of the volume. 


Tus Works or Suakesreare, prepared from the newly disco- 
vered copy of the Folio of 1632, in the possession of J. 
Payne Cellier, containing nearly twenty thousand Manu- 
script corrections, with a history of the Stage to the 
time, an Introduction to each Play, a Life of the Poet, 
ete. By J. Payye Corure, F. 8. A. To which is added 
Glossarial and other Notes, giving the Readings of former 
Editions. New York ; Redfield. 1853. 

This will be the most valuable edition of Shakespeare ever 
published. We shall at least have the works of the immortal 
Bard of Avon morenearly as he wrote them than ever before. 
This edition will be published in sixteen parts, at 25 cents 
each. The fact that Redfield is Publisher is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that it is well “‘ got up.’’ 


Mever’s Universt™. New York : Herman J. Meyer. 1853. 

We have received the first number of the second volume 
of this elegant and deservedly popular Serial. We are glad 
to learn that the work has proved successful beyond the 
expectations of its publisher. Mr. C. A. Dana will continue 
his very acceptable editorship,and the work will be contribut- 
ed to, as fieretofore, by some of the best writers in Europe 
and America. The views presented in this volume will be, 
if pessible, more various than the last. Central America, 
Australia and China, wil! furnish subjects for some of them. 
The plates in the number before us are all very fine. Among 
them are Columbia Bridge, (Susquehanna,) Scenery on the 
San Juan River, and Saxenburg. Terms, single copies 25 
cents, or $3,00 per volume. 


PracnicaL DrawixG Book, tor Schools and Self-Instruction. 
By Sicismoyp Scuvusrer, Prof. of Drawing and Painting. 
New York : Newman and Ivison. 1853. 

The study and practice of Drawing has been sadly under- 
rated in this country. We are glad to know that the taste 
for so useful an art is improving, and that the facilities for 
acquiring it are at the same time increasing. The book 
before us contains Heads, Figures, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Animals and Ornamental Drawings, as well as some very 
useful instructions for their imitation, with a Historical 
Sketch of the History of the Arts of Painting, Drawing and 
Sculpture, and an expo ition ef the celebrated method of 
M. Depuis. It seems to us exceedingly well adapted to its 
purpose, as an elementary work. Its simplicity, concise- 
ness and practical character, commend it to the student and 
amateur artist. Teachers and others interested in this 
branch of education will do wel. to examine it. 


Putnam’s Monruty.—The July number of this best of the 
American Magazines has its usual variety of sterling arti- 
cles. The finest thing in the number, perhaps, is “ Dinner 
Time,” the genial humor of which, tempered as it is with 
a little pleasant irony, is irresistible. Poems, by Alexander 
Smith, are reviewed in an appreciative manner. We again 
commend Putnam’s Monthly to our readers as the best and 
most truly American Magazine in the country. This is the 
first number of a new volume. 








pleted in twenty-six numbers. Terms, $3,00. G. P. P. 
& Co. will also issue The Official Descriptive and Annotated 
Catalogue of the Exhibition,uniform with the Record. Terms, 
$2,00. We can heartily commend both these works ‘to our 
readers. We will speak of them more at length in our next. 


Hates and Queries. 


Aw Iyviratioy.—We invite our readers in all parts of the 
world to send us questions for this department, and also 
answers to such as we may leave unanswered. We can- 
not, of course, promise to answer all questions propounded, 
but if they are important and briefly stated, we will give 
them a place here, with an opportunity for others to answer 
them. We desire also items of Rare, Curious, and Useful 
Information for our ‘ Notes and Queries.”’” But a necessary 
condition which we must affix to this invitation is, that every 
thing sent for this department shall be very brief. ” 

















A Warerinc Macuixng Wantep.—Cannot a modification 
of the fire engine be constructed to throw water as far as 
the machines now in use for extinguishing fires, and yet 
cast it upon the land in drops, like the rain? We need 
something of the kind here. Our valleys are often narrow 


with a stream running through them, and we want an° 


engine with which we can give our crops a shower-bath 
whenever they may need it. 

Harris County, O. R. 

(We are not able to answer the query of our correspon- 
dent “ R.”’ but would call the attention of engine builders 
and scientific and practical mechanics generally to the 
subject. Our columns are open to a brief communication 
on the subject.] 


Srvupent.—You can order the books you mention, or any 
others published in this country or in Europe, through 
Fowlers and Wells, and be sure of getting them at the low- 
est price at which they can be afforded. 


Soctaust.—The North American Phalanx is not a *‘ Com- 
munity,’’ as you suppose, but a joint-stock Association, 
based on the system of Charles Fourier. Its domain is 
situated near Red Bank, Monmouth coun}, New Jersey. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I have a boy in my school who has 
small moral faculties, with large Self-Esteem and Firmness, 
and whe is so stubborn that his will is nearly always the 
opposite of what I tell him todo. I have used moral sua- 
sion to a great extent, but have affected him very little, if 
any. What shall I do? A. M. BE. 


Answer.—Deal with him according to his capacities, address 
ing such faculties as he possesses, in such development and 
activity as to be influential. If appeals to his moral per- 
ceptions will not do, perhaps kindness, praise or rewards for 
such merit as he may manifest will. Whipping is the last 
thing that should be resorted to, as forced obedience is next 
to no obedience at all. We would quote here, if we had 
room, two cases treated by that well-known philanthropist, 
Dr. Howe, of Boston, which are just in point. We may give 
them in a future number. They are mentioned, we believe, 
in Combe’s Travels in the United States. 


Iysantry.—W. R. C.—You will find the facts you desire in 
regard to the transmission of the conditions of insanity, in 
“« Hereditary Descent,’’ by 0. 8. Fowler. New York: Fow- 
lers and Wells. Price, pre-paid, by mail, 87 cents. 

Amusing Eryrmo.ocy.—‘‘ Old Fogy,”’ a word derived from 
the Latin “fugor,’’ meaning driven away—one who is 
done for—it is a gone case with him, and time he should be 
off. 


Wu-o’-rae-Wisr.—In a tumbler, three parts filled with 
water, drop two or three small lumps of phosphuret of lime ; 
a decomposition will take place, and phosphuretted hydro- 
gen gas be produced, bubbles of which will rise to the sur- 
face, when they immediately take fire and explode, termi- 
nating in beautiful ringlets of smoke. This is the same kind 
of gas which is generated at the bottom of shallow pools of 
stagnani water, in boggy and marshy places, and in grave- 
yards. It becomes ignited by contact with the air, and is 
called ignis fatuus, or Will-o’-the-Wisp. 





NEW YORK 
* HYDROPATHIC AND PHYSIOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Tae undersigned and associates have made arrangements 
to open, on the Ist October, 1853, a department of the ex- 
tensive Hydropathic and Hygienic Institute, No. 15 Laight 
Street, as a g 1 ed ional and lical school. It 
will afford unexampled facilities in the attainment of a use- 
ful and practical education for three classes of persons : 
1. Those who desire, in addition to the usual branches 
taught in High Schools and Academies, a better knowledge 
of the Theory and an exemplification of the Practice of the 
Laws of Life and Health. 2. Those who wish to become 
Physiological and Health Reform Teachers. 3. Those who 
seek to qualify themselves for Hydropathic Physicians. 

In each sub-department competent and experienced 
teachers have been engaged ; and in each the educational 
course will give especial prominence to those subjects 
which are most intimately connected with the actual duties 
of life. And whilst the rudiments of all the branches of an 
ordinary collegiate education are thoroughly taught, each 
student will be enabled to devote particular attention to 
those subjects most essential to the success of his or her 
eae 

The first class, in addition to Natural Philosophy, Mathe- 
mathics, Rhetoric, French, Drawing, Music, &c., will be in- 
structed in Phonetics, Chemistry, Hygiene, Dietetics, and 
Calisthenics. The second class will more particularly in- 
vestigate Phrenology, Physiology, Psychology, Magnetism, 
Natural History, Organic Chemistry, Elocution and Logic. 
To the third class will more especially appertain Astronomy, 
Patho'ogy, Surgery, Obstetrics, Therapeutics, and Medical 
Jurisprudence, which together constitute the Theory and 
Practice of the Healing Art. 

The provision depot and cooking arrangements of the es- 
tablishment will afford ample opportunity for all who wish 
to learn “‘ Domestic Economy,”’ or the “ Art of Living” on 
physiological principles. Medical students will be enabled 
to witness the treatment of nearly all forms of chronic dis- 
eases amongst the patients of the institution ; whilst the 
out-door practice will demonstrate the applicability of 
water-treatment to acute diseases. A clinique will be held 
weekly or oftener, at which all who desire can become 
proficient in diagnosticating diseases and indicating the 
remedial course. Those who wish to attend dissections and 
surgical operations, will be provided with all requisite 
facilities at a trifling additioual cost. And those who intend 
to become hydropathic practitioners can attend, also, with- 
out charge, the cliniques of all the other medical schoo!s in 
the city, where every variety of diseased and deformed hu- 
manity can be seen. 








All necessary Philosophical, Mechanical, Chemical, and 
Scientific apparatus will be provided. Astronomy, Physi- 
ology, and Obstetrics will be amply illustrated by prepara- 
tions, colored plates, skeletons, manikins, &c. 

The educational exercises wil! not pattern after the usual 
routine. Several lectures and lessons will be given daily ; 
but the grand idea of self-education will always be kept in 
view ; hence examinations, in which all will be alternately 
scholars and teachers; readings, recitations, conversa- 
tional parties, debates, &c., under the personal direction of 
the professors, calculated to lead the mind to think for itself, 
rather than imbibe from others, will constitute a leading 
part of the programme. 

Terms.—Each year will be divided into three terms of 
fourteen weeks each. The terms will commence respec- 
tively October Ist, February Ist, and July Ist. The summer 
term will probably be held in the country near the city, to 
which end negotiations are now in progress. 

Cuarcss.—First class, per term, $30; second class, $40; 
third class, $50. Tickets for anatomical dissections, $5 to 
$10. Tuition fees payable in advance. Medical students 
will be entitled to the use of the office library, with private 
professional instruction and « xaminations. 

As many boarders as there are rooms for im the establish- 
ment unoccupied by patients, will be accommodated at the 
lowest boarding prices. Lodging rooms can be had in the 
neighborhood, with meals at the establishment, the whole 
expense not exceeding $3 to $4 per week. 

A liberal discount will be made to those who attend two 
or more terms. 


Address R. T. TRALL, M. D., Prineipal. 
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